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LFTTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 



Depabtment op the Interior, 

Bureau of Education, 
Washington^ October 18^ 1918. 
Sir : I am transmitting herewith for publication as a bulletin of 
the Bureau of Education a report of the survey of industrial educa- 
tion in the city of Wilmington, Del. The study was made and the 
report prepared under the direction of this bureau by Fred C. Whit- 
comb, professor of industrial education in Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio. It is a part of a comprehensive constructive educational 
survey of the State of Delaware which has been undertaken by this 
bureau at the request of education officers of the State and of the 
city of Wilmington. 

Beports of other parts of the survey will be recommended for pub- 
lication as separate bulletins later. 
BespectfuUy submitted. 

P. P. Claxton, 

Comndasioner. 
The Secretary of the Interior. 



PREFACE. 



This report represents one section of the comprehensive survey of 
the State of Delaware which is being made by the United States 
Bureau of Education of the Department of the Interior in coopera- 
tion with the Delaware Educational Cooperation Association. 

The field work of this section of the survey was done during 
November and December, 1915, and January, 1916. A conference 
of representatives of the various interests especially concerned with 
the survey was called at Wilmington. The following persons were 
present : 

Dr. WiUiam T. Bawden, specialist in industrial education, representing the 
Bureau of Education. 

Hon. C. A. Wagner, State commissioner of education, Dover. 

Mr. C. J. Scott, superintendent of public schools, Wilmington. 

Mr. John H. Hickey, organizer, American Federation of Labor, Wilmington. 

Mr. W. C. Davis, secretary, Central Labor Union, Wilmington. 

Dr. T. 0. Cooper, board of education, Wilmington. 

Mr. J. F. Robinson, instructor in charge of metalworking, public high school, 
Wilmington. 

Mr. S. A. Davis, educational secretary. Young Men's Christian Association, 
Wilmington. 

Miss Jennette Eckman, secretary, General Service Board of Delaware, Wil- 
mington. 

Mr. Fred O. Whitcomb, professor of industrial education, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio. 

At this conference an outline of the proposed plan of this section 
of the survey (see Appendix A) was submitted and discussed. The 
plan met with general approval and promises of hearty cooperation. 

This general conference was followed by others with the executive 
board of the Central Labor Union and groups of men representing 
the different locals of the Central Labor Union. In addition confer- 
ences were held with individuals representing the various interests 
in the city, such as the chamber of commerce, manufacturers, and 
employers of labor, the schools (public and private) , business, Young 
Men's Christian Association, business colleges, etc. 

During the progress of the survey each labor union local was 
visited and the work of the survey explained. Cooperation of all 
interests was freely given. Especial thanks are due Mr. C. J. Scott, 
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8 PKEFAOB. 

superintendent of the public schools of Wilmington, for his untiring 
efforts to make the work of the survey a success. The records in his 
office and the help of his corps of teachers were at all times available. 
Thanks are due also to Mr. John H. Hickey, organizer, American 
Federation of Labor, for his assistance in arranging for meetings 
with the different locals and groups of men representing the different 
trades. 

Mr. L. A. Davis, educational secretary of the Young Men's 
Christian Association, was especially helpful in arranging for meet- 
ings of groups of men in the association rooms, and in furnishing in- 
formation on the educational facilities available for men and boys 
who have left the schools and are at work. 
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CHAPTER L 

« 

INTRODUCTION, 



DBLAWABB. 



With the exception of Bhode Island, Delaware is the smallest 
State in the Union. With an area of 2,370 square miles, it is twice 
as large as Rhode Island. Outside of the ci^ of Wilmington, the 
interests of the State are almost exclusively rural and agricultural. 

. Wn-MINGTON. 

Wilmington, the metropolis of Delaware, is located in New Cast}e 
County, on the Delaware River, at the junction of the Christiana and 
Brandywine Rivers. Its area is 10.18 square miles, and it has 5 
miles of frontage on the Delaware River. 

The population of Wilmington was 87,411 in 1910, or 43.2 per 
cent of the total population of the State, and it was the only city 
in the State having a population of more than 5,000. From 1900 
to 1910 the population of the city increased 14.3 per cent. Since 
1910 the increase in population has been much more rapid. 

Wilmington is situated midway between New York and Washing- 
ton, 27 miles from Philadelphia, and 69 miles from Baltimore. 
Excellent transportation facilities are provided by three railroads, 
three interurban trolley lines^ and freight and passenger steamship 
lines. The city has easy access to markets for fuel and raw materials, 
with low freight rates. 

The original charter of the Borough of Wilmington was granted 
by the State legislature in 1832. 

COMPULSORT ATTENDAKCE LEOISLATIOK. 

According to a law passed in 1907, and amended in 1909, each 
child between the ages of 7 and 14 is required to attend a day school 
in which the common English branches are taught* Such attend- 
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ance must be continuous and for at least five months each year. This 
five-month's period must begin not later than one month after the 
opening of school. A child may be excused from attendance only on 
presentation of a certificate showing that he is "prevented from 
attendance upon school or application to study by mental, physical, 
or other urgent reasons." 

A proviso in the law, however, gives any school district power " at 
its regular annual meeting to reduce the period of compulsory at- 
tendance to not less than three months." It is also provided that 
instruction for a like period in a private school or by a legally quali- 
field governess or private teacher in a family or by any other means 
approved by the county superintendent of schools shall exempt from 
attendance at a public school. 

Provision is also made for the employment of attendance officers, 
and for other means for enforcing the law, the details of which need 
not be discussed here. 

LEGISLATION CX)NC£RNING EMPLOYHENT OF MINORS. 

In 1913 the State legislature passed " an act to regulate the em- 
ployment of children and to make uniform the laws relating 
thereto." . The more important provisions of this law may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. The employment of no child shall in any way interfere with the 
provisions of the compulsory school law or " prevent children of any 
age from receiving industrial education furnished by the United 
States, this State, or any city or town in the State and duly approved 
by the State board of education, or by a school board, or committee, 
or other duly constituted public authority." 

2. No child imder 16 years of age who is not provided with an 
employment certificate may be permitted to work except in agricul- 
ture, domestic service, the canning industry, places of amusement^ 
and street trades. 

3. Employment certificates are of two classes, general employment 
certificates and vacation employment certificates. A general employ- 
ment certificate entitles the holder to work during the entire year, and 
a vacation employment certificate entitles the holder to work only at 
such times as the law does not require him to attend school. 

4. In addition "street trades permits" are required of all boys 
under 14 and all girls under 16 who wish to sell newspapers, period- 
icals, etc., outside of school hours. 

6. The law further provides that: ' '^ ^ ' 

In any case wh«*e tbe labor of a chUd under the age as specified In tills act 
Is necessary to assist in the support of Itself or its family ♦ ♦ ♦ the State 
child-labor inspector shall present the case of such child to the Judge of the 
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Juvenile court of the city of Wilmington ^ ^ ^ and also to the agent of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, and if said judge and said 
agent shall sign a permit for said purpose, the said child shall be allowed to 
work for not exceeding one year from the date of said permit, and said permit 

may be renewed by said judge and said agent from year to year. 

• 

Few such permits have been issued. 

6. Certain special restrictions are prescribed as to ages of children 
who are employed : 

(a) No child under 12 years of age may work in a canning or 
packing establishment except those handling perishable fruits or 
vegetables. 

(6) No child under 14 may work in a mill, factory, workshop, 
mercantile or mechanical establishment, office, restaurant, or hotel, 
barber shop, stable, or garage, or as messenger, etc. 

(c) No child under 15 may be employed about moving machinery, 
v^here dangerous materials are used, or in any other occupation dan- 
gerous to life or limb, or injurious to the health, or morals of such 
child. 

(d) In general no child under 16 may be employed with any 
theatrical performance or show. 

(e) No person under 21 may be employed in connection with any 
saloon or barroom where intoxicating liquors are sold. 

(/) The hours of employment are restricted. 

7. No emplojrment certificate may be issued unless the following 
papers are presented : 

(a) A school record showing that the child has attended school 
regularly for not less than 130 days either during the 12 months 
previous to arriving at the age of 12 years or during the 12 months 
previous to applying for such school record, and is able to read 
intelligently and to write legibly simple sentences in the English 
language. 

(6) A certificate from the school physician stating that the cKild 
has reached the normal development of a child of its age and is 
physically able to perform the work for which a child between 12 
and 16 may be legally employed. 

(e) Evidences of age, etc. 

8. In the establishments for the canning and packing of fruits and 
vegetables there are no restrictions either as to age or as to the num- 
ber of hours of emplojrment. Also in the street trades there is no 
minimum age for the issuing of permits outside of school hours. 

These weaknesses in the law furnish opportunity for the employ- 
ment of very young children and for long hours of employment in 
certain trades. 

9. City and county superintendents of schools are designated as the 
officials to issue employment certificates and permits. 
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ENFORCEMENT OF THE CHILD-LAROR LAWS. 

The labor commission of the State appoints every four years a 
State child-labor inspector and an assistant to carry out the pro- 
visions of the child-labor laws. The secretary to the city superin- 
tendent of schools issues the employment certificates and permits in 
Wilmington. The State child-labor inspector and his assistant de- 
vote the major portion of their time to carrying out the provisions 
of the State child-labor laws. They materially assist in enforcing 
the provisions of the compulsory attendance laws. 



CHAPTER IL 

A STUDY OP CERTAIN GROUPS OP PUBLIC SCHOOL PUPILS. 



In a number of recent survey reports attention is called to the 
significance for vocational education of a study of pupils in the 
public schools who are 13 or 14 years of age. As shown in Table 1 
the public schools in Wilmington retain the children very well until 
the age of 13 is reached. The number of pupils 13 years of age 
is 18.7 per cent less than the number 12 years of age, while the num- 
ber 14 years of age is 26.5 per cent less than the number 13 years 
of age. In the private and parochial schools the pupils are held 
up to the age of 11 years about as well as in the public schools, but 
after that age the dropping out is more rapid than in the public 
schools. 

Table 1. — Age distribution of pupils enrolled in public, private, and parochial 

schools in Wilmington, Del., WlS-tS, 



i 


Public schools. . 


PrlTate and parochial schools. 


PuiiPs of each aeo 
for each 100 piqms 
7 years of age. 


Years of age. 

• 


Boys. 


Oirls. 


Total. 


Boys. 

■if- . 


Oirls. 


Total 


PubUc 
schools. 


Private 

and 

parochial 

schools. 


5 


34 
S3A 
043 

m 

661 

4n 

837 

221 

168 

80 

83 

12 


87 
646 
660 
680 
673 
686 
603 
623 
474 
357 
287 
176 
114 
44 
18 


71 

1,070 

1,302 

1,233 

1,170 

1,139 

1,164 

1,162 

946 

604 

606 

844 

194 

77 

25 


28 
171 
262 
265 
226 
219 

^ 

121 

101 

60 

22 

17 

6 

1 


14 

163 

270 

256 

238 

226 

275 

201 

157 

103 

60 

21 

16 

7 

2 


87 

334 

682 

521 

463 

445 

472 

414 

278 

204 

UO 

48 

82 

13 

3 


6 

82 

100 

05 

90 

87 

89 

89 

73 

53 

39 

26 

16 

6 

2 


7 





63 


7 


100 


8 


98 


9 


87 


10 


84 


11 


89 


12 


78 


13 


68 


14 


88 


16*. 


21 


16 


8 


17^ 


6 


18 


2 


Over 18 


a6 






Total . ... 


6,376 


6,722 


11,098 


1,803 


2,008 


3,901 













SOME FACTS CONCERNING PUPILS 13 AND 14 TEARS OF AGE. 

Table 2 presents a summary of the number of pupils enrolled in 

public, private, and parochial schools who were 18 and 14 years of 

IS 
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age; also the places of birth and intentions as to further schooling 
reported by those enrolled in public schools; as to the last-named 
items reports from parochial and private school children were not 
available. 



Table 2. — Summary of reports of pupiU 18 aM H years of age, WUmingUm, 

1915-16. 



Boys. . 



Girls. 



TotoL 



Number reputed enrolled in public schools 

Number reported enrolled, parodiial schools 

Number reported enrolled, priTRte schools 

Total 

FOBUC SCHOOLS ONLY. 

Number of qnestionnmires sent to pupils 

Number of qaestionnairesretamed 

Places of birai r^>orted by pupils: 

Wilmington 

Delaware, but outside of Wilmington 

United States, but outside of Delaware 

Foreign countries. 

Not reporting 

Sdiool intentions: 

Not to complete eighth erade 

To complete eighth grade 

To go to high school 

To go to coUege 

To go to business college 

Not reporting. 



806 

163 

50 



832 

205 

66 



1,610 
868 

lU 



1,030 



1,092 



2,123 



808 
70ft 

467 
43 

161 

39 

4 

148 
541 
403 
148 
33 
16 



882 
649 

305 
63 

157 
27 
18 

70 

445 

440 

126 

60 

19 



1»640 
1,3SS 

S58 
06 

818 
66 



218 



843 

274 

03 

85 



There were 1,030 boys and 1,Q92 girls, or a total of 2,122 pupils, 
of these ages enrolled in the schools of Wilmington at the time this 
information was gathered. Of these, 1,640 were in the public 
schools, and blanks were filled by 1,353. Of these 1,353 children, 
almost two-thirds were bom in Wilminjgton, and almost 100 more in 
the State outside of the city. Only 66 were born in foreign countries. 

As shown in Table 2, the school intentions of the boys and girls 
13 and 14 years of age in the Wilmington public schools are very 
encouraging. But the available facts relating to the present ^iroll- 
ment in the schools go to show that in all probability not half of 
these intentions will be realized. As more than one-half of these 
boys and girls are below their normal grades in the schools, and as 
they have either just passed the compulsory school age or are about 
to reach it, it is reasonable to expect a much larger number to drop 
out of school than have so indicated in their record of school inten- 
tions. Also the school enrollments by ages as shown in Wilmington 
and elsewhere indicate the same result. 

As shown in Table 3, fewer than one-fourth of the fathers of these 
pupils were bom outside of the United States, 23.8 per cent. Almost 
an equal proportion, 21.7 per cent, were bom in Wilmington. 
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Tabix 8. — Birthplacei of fathers of pupUs iS and H years of age in the pubHo 

schools of Wilmington, 



Places of birth. 



wihntngton. ».««.«.«...««».»»«»«»«.. ».»«.» 

Bbewhae in Delaware 

Blsowbera in United States 

Vonign ooontries. 

Not reported 

Total ^ 



1,353 



Number. 


Percent 


294 


1L7 


160 


1L8 


458 


83.9 


322 


23.8 


119 


8.8 



100.0 



Table 4 shows that the 2,122 pupils who are 13 and 14 years old are 
distributed through all of the eight grades and three years of the 
high school. With these children overageness is prominent. The 
proportion of children of normal age for the grade in which they 
are enrolled ranges from 42.9 per cent for 13-year-old boys to 48^ 
per cent for 13-year-old girls. Records in the superintendent's office 
of the ages of pupils who withdrew from school during the period 
September to December, 1915, show that pupils 14 years of age 
formed the largest group. 

Table 4. — Grade distribution of pupils IS and H years of age in tlie public 

schools of Wilmington, 





Number of pupils of eadi age in each grade. 


Grades. 


13 years of age. 


14 years of age. 




Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


1 


1 

7 

21 

53 

98 

126 

161 

93 

29 

3 


3 

4 

8 

42 

97 

153 

180 

124 

19 

1 


4 

11 

29 

95 

195 

279 

341 

217 

48 

.4 




1 

3 

3 

10 

26 

84 

108 

120 

85 

12 

3 


• 

1 


2 


2 
11 
11 
36 
65 
98 
111 
80 
24 


5 


3 


14 


4 


21 


5 


63 


6 


140 


7 


206 


8 


237 


I 


105 


.11 , 


86 


Ill 


3 














Total 


592 
42.9 


631 
48.2 


1,223 
45.6 


438 
43.6 


461 
45.8 




Per cent of total who are of normal a^ for 
the gradp in which they are enrolled i 


44.7 



> Note blaok-face figures. 

Table 5 shows the theoretical distribution of boys 13 years of age 
in the Wilmington public schools for each 10,000 boys of this age, for 
comparison with Dr. Ayres's figures resulting from a study of 22,027 
boys. It will be observed- that in both studies more than one-half of 
the boys are found in the sixth grade and below, although the Wil- 
mington schools make a better showing in this respect than those 
reported by Ayres. 
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Tabic 5. — Number of hays 18 years of age there would he in each grade in the 
WUmingtan public schools for each 10,000 boys of this age, compared with 
distribution of 22,027 boys computed by Ayres, 



-' 


Number of boys in aadi 1 
grade. 


Number of boys in and 
bdoweaofa grade. 


GndeB. 


Distribu- 
tion of boys 
in Wilming- 
ton pablic 

schools. 


DistribOr 

tionof 

22,027 boys 

(Ayres). 


Distribu- 
tion of boys 
in Wilming- 
ton public 


Distribu- 
tion of 
22,027 boys 
(Ayies). 


1 


21 

85 

382 

034 

1,613 

2,017 

2,781 

1,742 

361 

64 


25 

76 

316 

044 

1,814 

2,403 

2,607 

1,441 

243 

28 

15 

6 


21 

106 

488 

1,422 

8,035 

5,052 

7,833 

0,575 

0,036 

10,000 


117 


2 


108 


8 


600 


4 


1,463 


5 \ 


8,267 
6,700 
8,267 
0^708 
0.051 





7 :...::..::.:::::::.:::::::: :..... 


8 


I 


n 


0,070 
0.904 


in 


IV 






10,000 








Total 


10,000 


10,000 













Table 6 presents an analysis of the principal occupations reported 
in the 1910 census for Wilmington, together with the occupations 
chosen by pupils 13 and 14 years of age, and the occupations fol- 
lowed by relatives of these pupils. A summary of these figures for 
the principal census classifications, reduced to per cent basis, is given 
in Table 7. 



Table 6. — Distribution of occupations, Wilmington, 



Occupations. 


Persons pursuing 
occupations 

stated 
(1910 census). 


Chosen by 

pupils 13 and 

11 years of age. 


Occupations 
of fathers. 


Occupations 

of employed 

brothers and 

sisters. 




Male. 


Female. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Male. 


1 
Female. 


Totftl In All oociioatlons. ....... ..^. 


30,225 


9,905 


466 


258 


* 643 


537 


4(» 


263 






Aericulture. forestry, etc...... 


211 


5 


20 




6 


12 


15 








Farmers.. 


106 

7 

88 


3 


17 
3 




8 
1 
2 


10 
2* 


12 

1 
2 




Foresters, lumbermen, etc 

Gardeners, florists, etc 




2 












Extraction of minerals. 


182 










1 




















Manufacturing and mechanical 


17,488 


2,975 


192 


99 


403 


372 


206 


108 


ADprentioes 


371 
130 
330 
213 
223 
14A 
43 
200 
1,324 


46 
6 










8 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
6 






1 
3 




2 

7 


3 
6 


2 


Blacksmiths and foreemen 




Boilermakers 






Brff^V And -ftOv^A masons^ ...... 




4 

5 

4 

^ 1 

25 


70* 


7 
10 

4 
10 
39 


5 
9 
2 
8 
52 




Builders and contractors 


1 




Butchers and dreswers, 




CabinetmalnTs 


••••••••• 




Caroenters and coopers 






Dressmakers and seamstresses . 


702 

1 


u 


Dyers 


45 
256 

49 
278 
181 
379 

80 


2 
7 
2 

17 


33 
2 


1 

10 






Ffflctrician"?. et«T , t t r t ^ , - 


36 
16 




11 




Knfiineers. mechanif^l 






Engineers, stationary 




13 

1 
25 






I^remen.. 






■••••••^ 






VorenMn and oyerseers. ........ 


33 






1 


3 


FumaoemAD, etc 
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Table 6. — Distribution of occupations, Wilmington — Continued. 



Oooupatlona. 


Persons pursuing 
occupations 

stated 
(1910 census). 


Qiosenby 

pupils 13 and 

14 years of age. 


Ooeupations 
of fathers. 


Occupations 

of employed 

brothers and 

sisters. 




Male. 


Female. 


Boys. 


Oirls. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Male. 


Female 


Hanofactaring and meofaanical— 
Continiied. 
Jewelers and watchmakers ..... 


27 

5,260 

1,350 

179 

295 

41 

4 

379 

620 

92 

88 

65 

509 

11 

30 

75 

28 

3,370 

104 

127 

182 

102 


1 

139 








1 

79 
54 

6 


1 

42 
30 




Laborars - 


1 
75 




70 

42 

6 

8 

17 


A 


Madiinists, millwridits 




Managers and superintendents. 
MwillTfV^nivrs and officials 


2 

8 












MAnb<ini<^. not specified 


^ 


23* 


7 


•> 

00 




Milliners,etc 


165 


3 


Holders, 'founders, casters 

Paititers. elaziers. etc 


18 
15 


23 

17 

6 

3 
1 

7 

r 
« 


6 
5 

1 

i 

3 

13 




1 
1 

1 


3 






pMwrhansers ........ r^ 




Paltemmakers and model mak- 
ers 


1 




3 




Plasterers 




Plumbers. etc . . ............. 




9 




15 




PTMsmen fprinU*^?) ^ 


, 


1 


Rollers, roll hands (metAi) ^r-,-,- 










1 ! 


Roofers and slaters. ,t ....^.. 






* — 


1 
1 

41 
4 

7 
6 

1 


1 


Salvers • 










1 


RAmMklllAd rtnefAtives 


1,686 

2 

£3 


3 


6 


16 
6 

5 

1 


52 

o 

1 


8.1 


ffhoemakers and cohhlera . . ^ 




Tailcrs and tailoresses 


1 
1 






Tinsmiths and coppersmiths . . . 




Upholsterers 


. 6 




Transportation ..r^-,--.-^-.-, 


3,681 


81 


45 


1 


78 


52 


23 1 5 






iKTater traiv^portation 


97 

683 

2,239 

256 

420 








9 
17 
40 

7 
5 


1 



?9 

2 

1 


1 
12 




Road and sUeet transportfition. 


i 

5 

;o 

5 


12 
23 
10 


r 




Railroad transportation 




Express, po8t,tolegraph, etc . . . 
Other tran.?portatiof» . , , . r - r - t . . 


10 


5 








*****" 


......... 


Trade , 


3,639 


1,013 


67 


6 


106 


76 


80 


70 






Bankers, broken, etc- --.....*. . 


80 
324 

91 
372 
192 

31 

79 

1,368 

631 

40 


1 

119 
5 

1 
1 






* 


1 
23 






Clerks in stores 


45 
2 

1 




60 


si 


Commercial travelers.. 




Dm! very uien ................... 




23 

8 




4 


i 


Insurance agents and officials .. 
Newsbovs 










5 

1 

2 

17 

........ 




Real estate acents .etc 


3 
224 
636 

3 






2 

50 

G 


52* 

10 




Retaildealers 


17 
2* 


6* 




Saiesmen and sales ^romen 

Undertakers 


18 


PnbUcservioe 


538 


3 


7 




11 


3 




II II 








Gnards. watchmen. etCT r 


132 

121 

19 

62 

25 

28 








3 
1 

1 
( 






















Marshals. sherifTs. etc, . ^ ^ 










........ 




Officials (dty and county) 

Officials (State and United 
StStM) * 


2 

1 






....•••. 










2 

1 

11 






SddiersisailorsVaDd marines .' '. 


7 










PraffMBianaHeryice 


1,041 


802 


124 


127 


13 


8 


12 






A AftflTs end actresses. ........ . 


16 
28 
34 
29 
37 
9Z 

120 
42 

217 
91 
60 
21 

10ft 

49 

2 

10 

83 


8 
1 
14 
5 
1 


5* 

4 

4' 

31 


1 








1 






1 






Xriiais etc ' 










AnthoTB, editoifs, and reporters . 

Chemists, assayers, etc 

CHvil and mining engineers . . . ^ 


2 
1 


2 


1 
1 






, 










r 

2 
5 

m 

8 

8 

481 

100 

48 

17 




b 


3 






Deamts 








2 


Desigoersjdraftsmeny etc 


30 
12 
12 




1 

• 


2 


5 






Iff titihiaiifi • fttc «• 


37 


1 
1 
1 


1 
1 

1 


2 


2 


PbotograptMn.^. 


1 


Physi^nsaiMi surgeons ,1 

TciMdiers ^ ... ............. 


19 
2 


1 
88 






i 


Trained nnnes 

Attcodants and helpers 










2 


1 








5 






■ i 


71824*— 18 2 










^ 
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Table 6. — Distribution of occupations^ Wilmington — Ck>ntinned. 



Oocupationa 


Persons pur- 
suing occupa- 
tions stated 
(1910 census). 


Chosen by 

pupils 13 and 

14 years of age. 


Occupations 
of fathers. 


Occupations 

of employed 

brothers and 

sisters. 




Male. 


Female. 


Bojrs. 


Girls. 


Boys. 


Girls. 




Female. 


Domestic and personal service. ... . . 


1,355 


4,033 


11 


24 


24 


9 


12 


40 


Barbers, hairdressers, etc 

Bartenders and saloonkeepers. . 


245 
218 
24 
59 
25. 
146 
27 

6 

51 

224 

140 


42 

10 


6 


4 


6 
5 

1 


7 


4 


1 


E levator tenders 


1 
2 










Hotel keepers and managers .... 
Housekeepers and ste- ards 


7 

267 

• 44 

151 

197 

11 

2,141 

97 








5 










6 
1 

1 
1 
2 
2 




1 




T A\indrv operatives ^ 






12 


Mid- ives and nurses (un- 
trained) 




4 








Restaurant and caf^ keepers 








Servants 


2 


8 


1 
1 


3 
4 


23 


Waiters and butlers ........... . 


4 








Clerical pursuits 


2,090 


993 


1 


2 


1 


49 


28 






Aeents. canvassers, etc ......... 


147 
398 
1,195 
232 
118 


16 

366 

162 

3 

446 


! . „ 


1 


1 


2 




Bookkeepers, cashiers, etc 




1 


3 


Clerks (except in stores) 

Messengers, office boys, etc 

Stenographers and typewriters. 


1 




1 

33 
13 


2 










* 
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Table 7. — Per cent distribution of occupations, Wilmington, 



Oocapations. 


1910 census, Wil- 
mington. 


Chosen by 

pupils 13 and 14 

years of age. 


Occupations of 
fathers. 


Oocapations of 
employed broth- 
ers and sisters. 




Male. 


Female. 


Boys. 


Olrls. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total all occupations ....r 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


IOOlO 






Agriculture, fcurestry, etc 


0.7 

.6 

67.9 

12.2 

12.0 

1.8 

3.4 

4.5 

6.9 


0.1 


4.3 




0.9 


2.2 

.2 

60.3 

9.7 

14.1 

.6 

2.0 

1.7 

.2 


3.7 




Bxtracticm of nUnerals 




Manufacturing and mechanical. 
Transportation. ................ 


30.0 

.8 

10.2 

('I 
8.1 

40.7 

10.0 


4L2 
9.6 

14.4 
1.5 

26.6 
2.4 


38.4 

.4 

2.3 

**49.*2" 
9.3 
.4 


62.7 

12.1 

16.5 

1.7 

2.0 

3.7 

.3 


5L2 

6.7 

32.1 


41.1 
1.0 


Trade ......■•••..... 


2S.6 


Public service 




Professional service » . 


2.0 

3.0 

12.2 


4.6 


Domestic and personal service . . 
ulerlcal pursuits 


15.2 
10.6 









1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

The occupations chosen by the largest numbers of boys are : 

Machinist, mlllwrlght^_: . 75 

Clerk in store 45 

Electrician 36 

Civil and mining engineer '. 31 

Designer, draftsman 30 

Aside from the general classes of laborers and semiskilled opera- 
tives, the largest group reported in the 1910 census for males are: 

Railroad transportation . 2, 239 

Retail dealers 1,368 

Machinists, millwrights '. 1, 359 
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Carpenters, coopers 1,824 

Gl^ks (except in stores) 1,195 

Road and street tran^wrtation ^ 683 

Salesmen ^ -«-, 631 

Painters, glaziers 620 

Plumbers ^ '. 509 

Among the fathers of the boys and girls the largest groups re- 
ported are: 

Laborers-^,, L 149 

Retail dealers ^ 102 

Machinists, millwrights -,, 96 

Carpenters, coopers 91 

Railroad transportation 79 

Foremen, overseers 58 

Semiskilled operatives 57 

The occupations chosen by the largest numbers of girls are : 

Teacher ' 83 

Dressmaker, seamstress 70 

Musician 37 

MiUiner 23 

The occupations reporting the largest numbers of females in the 
1910 census are: 

Servants 2, 141 

Semiskilled operatives 1, 686 

Dressmakers, seamstresses 702 

Saleswomen ^ • 636 

Teachers , 481 

Stenographers, typewriters . 446 

Bookkeepers, cashiers 366 

Referring to Table 7, it will be noted that although the manu- 
facturing and mechanical industries represent 58 per cent of the oc- 
cupations of males as reported in the 1910 census, only 41 per cent 
of the occupations chosen by the boys fall in this class. On the other 
hand, 27 per cent of the boys have chosen occupations included under 
professional service, whereas this group represents but 3 per cent of 
the total number of occupations according to the census. 

Among the girls the proportion choosing manufacturing and me- 
chanical pursuits, 38 per cent, is ^eater than the proportion of em- 
ployed females in this class as reported by the census, 80 per cent. 
The proportion of girls choosing professional occupations, 49 per 
cent, is more than six times that of employed females in this class, 8 
per cent; while the proportion of girls choosing domestic and per- 
sonal service, 9 per cent, is less than one- fourth that of females who 
are thus employed in Wilmington, 41 per cent. 

It will b^ noted, further, that the occupations of the fathers and 
employed brothers and sisters are distributed more nearly in accord 
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with the census distributions, except that the occupations of the 
brothers are but one-half the census proportion in the transportation 
class, and the occupations of both brothers and sisters are nearly 
twice the census proportions in trade (commercial) pursuits. 

In Table 8 the reasons assigned by pupils for the choices of occu- 
pation reported are classified. Nearly two- thirds of these boys and 
girls, 61.9 per cent, state that they chose the occupations because 
they liked them. As they had not worked at these occupations (ex- 
cept in a very few instances), and in the absence of any systematic 
plan of vocational guidance in the schools, it is doubtful if these 
boys and girls had an adequate basis for giving this answer. 



Table 8. — Reasons given for choice of occupation by pupils IS and H vear% of 

age, Wilmington, 



Namber of pupils reporting. 



Reasons reported. 



Bo3rs. 



Becaase they like it 

Toeamaliviilg 

To assist parents ;. 

Because It is parents' wiidi 

Had no reason for choice 

Occupation furnishes good opportunities 

Selected for sodal reasons 

Because parents have similar work , 

Total 



172 

«3 

12 

12 

7 

7 

5 

3 



281 



Girls. 



IM 
68 
17 
IS 
12 
S 
4 



813 



Total. 



131 
39 
35 
19 
10 
9 
3 



u94 



Of the 2,122 pupils 13 or 14 years of age, only 160, or 7.5 per 
cent, report working for wages outside of school hours (Table 9). 
It is worthy of note also that of the boys nearly seven-eighths, 84.9 
per cent, have found their opportunities in trade (commercial) pur- 
suits, while the opportunities in manufacturing and mechanical 
pursuits are practically negligible. 

Table 9. — Occupations outside of school hours of pupils IS and H years of age. 



Occupations. 



ManufMstaring and mertmnical pursuits. 



Di 

Liab<xer8 

Shoemakers, cobblers — 
Tinsmitiis, coppersmiths. 

Transportatiaii 

Hostlers, stable hands.... 



Number of pupib 
reporting. 



Boys. 



1 
1 
2 



Olrls. 
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Table 9. — Occupations outside of school hours of pupils IS and H years of age- 

Continued. 



/ 



Oocupatioos. 



Trade. 



Clerks in stofw. 
Delivery boys.. 
Helper m store. 

Newsboys 

Retail dealers.. 



Number oC papils . 
lepcvting. 



Bgys. 



118 



20 
23 

1 
C9 

5 



Qirls. 



Poblicservioe 

Laborefs........ 

Domeetic and personal service . 
Barbers 



Norses 

Servants 

Other pursuits. 



Total. 



11 



6 



2 
3 



139 



19 



15 
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FACTS CONCERNING HIGH-SCHOOL BOYS AND GIRLS. 

Investigation showed that in the Wilmington public schools there 
are one-fourth as many pupils in the first year of high school as in 
the first grade, and also that there are almost as many pupils in the 
first year of high school as in the eighth grade. It appears further 
that there is a big shrinkage after the first year of high school, there 
being only about one-half as many pupils in the second year as in 
the first year. The fourth year shows only one- fourth as many pupils 
as entered the high school. 

It was found, also, that in the parochial and private schools only 
one-tenth as many pupils are in the first-year high school as in the first 
grade. These high schools, however, hold their pupils much better 
than do the public high schools. In the public schools 7 out of every 
100 found in the first grade are in the fourth-year high school, while 
in the parochial and private schools similar figures show 6 in the 
fourth year of the high school. 

Questionnaires were submitted to pupils of the public high schools 
only. At the time of making this survey 1,067 pupils, 491 boys and 
570 girls, were enrolled in these schools. These ranged in ages from 
12 years to a few over 18 years. About one- fourth of the enrollment 
was overage. The greatest percentage of overageness was found in 
the first year of the high school, where it is 31 per cent This would 
indicate that a large share of the withdrawals during And at the 
end of the first year is due to the fact that these boys and girls realize 
that they are behind in their school work and so become discouraged. 

Reports were secured frrai 1,005 pupils, 482 boys and 523 girls. 
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PLACES OF BIRTH. 

Table 10 shows the birthplaces of these pupils, of whom 779 were 
bom in the State of Delaware, and all but 100 of these in the city of 
Wilmington. Only 12 of the total number of high-school pupils, 1.1 
per cent, were born outside of the United States, whereas Table 2 
shows that 4.8 per cent of the pupils 18 and 14 years of age were 
foreign bom. 

Table 10. — Birthplace* of highrScTiool pupUi^ WUminffion. 



Places of birth. 


Number of pupils reporting. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


TotaL 


WflfniT^gtiW ,. T... , r 


329 

46 

103 

4 


860 
54 

m 

8 


G79 


Elsewhere In Delaware^ 


100 


Elsewhere in United States 


214 


Foreign countries 


13 






Total 


482 


523 


1,005 





The public high school for whites offers four courses. These four 
courses were chosen by the 1,005 high-school pupils studied in the 
following numbers : Classical, 311 ; commercial, 286 ; Latin-scientific, 
241 ; general, 167. The boys chose them in the order of Latin-scien- 
tific, general,. commercial, classical; while the girls chose the classical 
first and the others in the order of commercial, general, Latin- 
scientific. 

Table 11 presents an analysis of th^ reasons given by the pupils 
for the courses selected. One-third of the total number, 33.3 per cent, 
give preparation for college as the reason for their choices, while 
209, or 20.7 per cent, chose their courses as preparation for com- 
mercial work. 



Table 11. — Number of pupils enrolled in high-school courses, uHih reasons 

assigned for choices, Wilmington. 



Seasons assigned for choioes. 



Preparation for college.... 

Preparation for oommerdal work 

Because they UkBJt best .^ 

Seems to be ofmolt use .t. 

Preparation for industrial work 

Preparation for teaching 

Parents' choice 

Wanted mathematics or science 

To complete education 

Do not know 

Preparation fofprofessional work 

Advice of teacher 

Suited to pupils' abilities 



Total. 



Number of pupils in specified courses. 



Total in all 
eourses. 






185 
58 
34 
50 
63 



11 

32 

15 

12 

7 

3 

3 



482 



i 



160 
151 
70 
34 
3 
48 
20 

* • • • 

8 
10 
8 
1 
1 



3 

o 



345 
209 
104 
93 
66 
48 
40 

3? 
23 
22 
15 
4 
4 



5231,005 



Classical. 



o 




57 

> • • 

3 
1 

3|. 

» • • 

1 



1 
2 



I 



146 

8 

35 



27 
18 



2i 
4 

1 



68 243 



1 

6^ 



203 
8 

38 

1 

3 

27 

19 



2 

5 

4 
1 



3U 



Commereial, 






4 

54 

10 

15 

2 

» • • 

3 
1 

3 



99 






21 
141 
5 
13 
3 
6 
8 

t 9 m • 

2 
2 



1 



6 

195 

15 

28 

5 

6 
11 

1 

8| 
5 

4 



Latin- 
seientiflc. 



I 



115 
3 

4 
19 
26 

» • • • 

4 

17 



5 
5 



2!. 



187 286, 199 42 



I 



lOi 

1 

101 

10 

• • • 

6 
1 

» • * 

1 
2 



I 



125 

4 

14 

29 
26 
6 
5 
17 
1 
7 
6 
1 



m 



General. 



o 



01 
1 

17 
24 
32 

'*3 

14 

9 

3 

"2 
2 



116 



is 
o 



2 

1 

20 
11 

» • • 

9 
2 

• • » 

3 
2 



61 



3 

o 



11 

2 

37 

35 

82 

9 

5 

14 

12 

5 

1 

2 

2 



167 
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Two years of manual training are required of the boys in all four 
courses, while the same amount of work in domestic Science is re- 
quired of the girls. In the questions submitted to the pupils two had 
to do with this work. The first question asked whether, if manual 
training and domestic science were not required, they would choose 
these subjects. To this 811 pupils — 379 boys and 432 girls — stated 
that they would do so, while only 194 — 103 boys and 91 girls — ^would 
not do so. 

Table 12 states the reasons given by the pupils for and against 
choosing these subjects. Almost one-third of the pupils like the 
work, while one-half consider the subjects either necessary or useful 
in an education. Only one-tenth stated that they do not like the 
work. A larger number of girls than boys seem to like the work, 
while the practical value of the work seems more apparent to the 
boys than to the girls. The value of the practical arts in an educa- 
tion is felt by a larger number of girls than boys. 

Table 12. — Reasons assigned by high-school pupUs for and against choosing 
manual training or home economics as subjects in their courses, Wilmington. 



Reasons assigned. 



Tbey like the subjects 

Consider them usefti! <»- of benefit . 

Necessary to one's education 

No reason assigned 

Do not like the subject 

D o not see the need of the woric . . . 



Total. 



Number of pupils who 
would chooM. 



Boys. 



121 

155 

79 

24 



379 



Girls. 



157 

116 

144 

15 



432 



Total. 



278 

271 

223 

39 



Number of pupils who 
would not choose. 



Boys. 



37 
39 
27 



Qirls. 



811 



103 



21 
53 
17 



91 



Total. 



58 
92 
44 



194 



These answers should be very encouraging to the school authori- 
ties in strengthening the high-school work in the practical arts. 

The second question asked of the high-school pupils related to their 
intentions as to further schooling. The implies are summarized in 
Table 13. As in the case of pupils 13 and 14 years of age, these 
declarations of intention greatly overrate the schooling probabilities. 
While more than nine-tenths of these high-school pupils state that 
they expect to complete the high-school course, the enrollment fig- 
ures for 1915-16 show only about one- fourth, 28.3 per cent, as many 
pupils in the fourth year of the high school as in the first. Almost 
two-thirds of the high-school pupils plan to go on to other schools or 
colleges, although in all probability not more than one-half of this 
number will do so. 
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Table 13. — IrUentioM with reference to further schooling reported hy high- 
school pufiUs, Wilmington. 



Intentions. . 


Number of pupils reporting. 


Bosrs. 


Girls. 


TotaL 


RegATdinf hMi-aeliool work: 

To complete A birii-Bdiool coone 


425 

28 

28 

1 


485 

23 
15 


mo 


Not decided .". ......V. 


51 


•Not to complete a hUdvidiofd course 


43 


Not nportinc. , . , r , r . ^ 


1 








Total 


483 


533 


1,006 




Regarding other schooUng after leaving Mgti sdiool; 

Toco to some otliwsdiofd 


307 
75 
76 
24 


307 

148 

53 

15 


614 


Not to attend otlier sdiool 


223 


Not decided 


129 


Not reportimr. .t.^.r. r..,..wT,r 


39 






Total 


482 


523 


1,005 





It would be of incalculable value to community, State, and Nation 
if, through the more earnest cooperation of parents, teachers, and 
pupils, these high hopes and ambitions could be more fully realized. 

As shown in Table 14, of 305 employed brothers and sisters of high- 
school pupils only about one-tenth, 10.8 per cent, are imder 17 years 
of age. 

Table 14. — Age distribution of employed brothers and sisters of high-schod 

pupils who are under 21 years of age, Wilmington. 



Ago period. 



13 years or under 

14 to 16 years, inclusive 

17 to 20 years, indusivo 

Total number reported 



Number of employed brothers and 
sisters who are under 21 years of 



BrothttS. 



8 

14 

162 



184 



Sisters. 



2 

9 

110 



121 



Total. 



10 
373 



806 



OCCUPATIONS CHOSEN BY HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS. 



Of the 1,005 high-school pupils who reported, 805, or 80 per cent, 
replied to the question, " What do you plan to do to earn a living? ** 
Table 15 presents a summary of the occupations chosen by these 
pupils, together with the reported occupations of fathers and em- 
ployed brothers and sisters. The per cent distribution of occupations 
by principal classes is shown in Table 16. 
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Table 15. — DUtribution of occupoHons ehoien by high-^ehool pufnls and engaged 

in by retativea, WUnUngton, 



OocupaUoos. 



Total in all occupations.. 
Asricultuie, forestry, etc. 



Farmers 

Foresters, lumbermen, etc 

Gardeners, florists, etc 

tttock raisers, dairy fwmers, etc. 



Mamifttcturlng and mechanical. 



Apprentices.^ 

Bakers^ 

Blacksmiths, etc 

Bnck and stone masons-. 

Builders and contractors 

Carpenters 

Compositors, hnotypers, etc 

Dressmakers, etc 

Electricians, electrical engineers , 

Engineers (mechanical) 

Engineers (stationary) 

Firemen 

Foremen, overseers 

Laboras 

Ifaddnist^, millwrights, etc 

Managers, superintendents 

IfanulMTturers. officials 

Mechanics (not specified) 

Millings 

Painters, glaziers, etc 

Patternmakers r 

Paper hangers, etc 

Plumbws, etc ^ 

Semiskilled operatives 

Other pursuits 



Transportation. 



Brakemen 

Conductors 

Draymen, diaufleurs, expressmen . 

Foremen aDudl overseers 

Laborers 

Locomotive engineers 

ICaO carriers 

Motormen 

Ship captains 

Tel^aph and telepbqpe operators. 

Wfreless expert 

Other pursuits 



Trade. 



Bankers, brokers, etc 

Clerks in stores 

Deliverymen 

Insurance agents 

Real estate agents 

Retail dealers 

Sfltesmen and saleswomen . 
Other pursuits 



Public service. 



Guards, watchmen, etc. 

Laborers 

Militarv expert 

Officials, inspectors, etc. 

Policemen 

Soldiers, sailors, etc 

Other pursuits 



Chosen Hy 

high*school 

pupils. 



Boys. 



389 



24 



18 
4 
1 
1 



135 



2 
3 
6 



46 

24 

4 



Girls. 



5 
26 



6 



1 
1 



3 
2 



1 
2 



21 



3 
12 



2 
2 



8 



6 
2 



416 



Occu- 
pations 

of 
fathers. 



818 



40 



31 



1 
8 



392 



9 



6 



1 

2 



10 
3 
7 

33 
37 



7 
4 



2 
56 
33 
53 
16 
25 
13 



15 



24 
13 

48 



66 



3 
16 
11 

4 

3 

4 
4 
4 



9 
8 



Occupations of 

brothers and 

sisters. 



Male. 



181 



7 
26 



11 
10 
94 
22 
9 



38 



1 
17 



12 
3 



154 



46 



5 
1 



2 

12 

4 



7 
3 
4 



17 



1 
9 

'4 



2 

i' 



12 



2 
1 




3 



Female. 



3 
i 



120 



21 



10 



30 



22 



16 
1 



26 
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Table 16. — Distribution of occupations chosen by high-school pupils and engaged 

in by relatives, WilmingUm--Continxie6.. 



Occupations. 


Chosen by 

high-school 

pu];>ils. 


Occu- 
pations 

of 
fathers. 


Oooupations of 

brothers and 

sisters. 


' 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Male. 


FemaK 


ProtesioBa] Mrvlce ■. 


148 


227 


47 


7 


7 






Arcfaitocts ^...... ............r.. 


4 
3 

39 

31 

3 

30 
13 

2 
15 

3 










Artists 


6 








Civil 6iuFin0ors ........^.. 








CbOmiStS r ...,..r 










Clonmnen. 




11 






Dentists 






Draftsmen, designers, etc 


3 

2 

41 

7 

140 

21 

8 








Lawyers 


5 

3 

11 

2 






Musicians, music teachers, etc 


2 




PhVSiCianS. ..........t.. ^^-r r r-. rr 




Teachers .-.rr--r^.r,-..,,.^.,.r.^.r.. 




7 


Trained nurses ..........r.r.^'-r ^-^-^-, ,.., 




Other pursuits „.,.r...r,r.T.-rr^ ,^--, .,-,-., 


4 


15 


5 








Domestic and personal service .......*. r.T.... ...r..... 






19 


2 


6 










Barbers 






3 
3 




* 


Janitors ...,.,--r 










T/aunderer?* and laundresses -rr.. ,,,,.^, .,.,,, -.;,^ 








*" 3 








5 

5 






Saloon keepers 










flAfvAnts. -- 






1 
1 


3 


Other pursuits.... 






3 












Clerical oecupftticms ,-.,.,.^t.... ^ , ,^ 


49 


173 


35 


64 


45 






Aeents < 






4 

31 

........ 








13 
13 

3 
12 

5 


25 

16 

19 

113 


7 
47 


9 


Clerks (except in stOTes) 


2 






Stenoeranhers 


* 


11 


34 

















Table 16. — Per cent distribution of occupations chosen by high-school pupils 

and engaged in by relatives, Wilmington, 



Occupations. 



Total in all occupations. 



Agricultural, forestry, etc 

Manufacturing and mechanical 

Transp<Htation 

Trade 

Public service 

Professional service 

Domestic and personal service. 
Clerical occupations. 



Chosen by 

high-school 

pupils. 



Boys. 



100.0 



6.2 
34.7 
1.0 
5.4 
2.1 
38.0 



12.6 



Oirb. 



100.0 



1.7 
'2*2 



54.5 

"ii.e 



Occu- 
pations 

of 
fathers. 



100.0 



4.9 
47.9 
8.1 
22.1 
4.6 
5.7 
2.3 
4.3 



Occupations of 

brothers and 

sisters. 



Male. 



100.0 



1.3 

29.9 

U.O 

7.8 

2.6 

4.5 

L3 

41.6 



Female. 



100.0 



17.5 

1.7 

32.5 



5.8 

5.0 

37.6 
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The occupations chosen by the largest numbers of boys are : 

Electrician, electrical engineer : 46 

Civil engineer 39 

Chemist ; 31 

Draftsman, designer 30 

Manager, superintendent __^ :_ 26 

Mechanical engineer ^ 24 

The largest groups of occupations of fathers are : 

. Retail dealers 04 

Foremen, overseers '. 56 

Machinists, millwrights 53 

Builders, contractors 33 

Laborers .^ 33 

Carpenters 32 

Parma's _^ 81 

Bookkeepers 31 

The largest groups of employed brothers are : 

Clerks (except in stores) 47 

Machinists, millwrights 12 

Stenograpliers 11 

The largest groups of occupations chosen by the high-school girls 
are: 

Teacher . 140 

Stenographer 113 

Musician, music teacher : ; 41 

Bookkeeper , , 25 

Trained nurse , , 21 

The largest groups of employed sisters are : 

Stenographers ; 34 

Clerks in stores. 22 

Saleswomen. . IG 

Laborers 10 

Referring to Table 16, very large proportions of both boys and girls 
have chosen occupations in the professional service group as com- 
pared with the proportions of fathers and of employed brothers and 
sisters who have actually found employment in this group. The 
proportion of boys choosing manufacturing and mechanical pursuits 
is 17 times as great as the proportion of girls, and the proportion 
of girls choosing clerical pursuits is three times as great as the pro- 
portion of boys. 

A comparison of the choices made by the high-school pupils with 
the occupations chosen by pupils 13 and 14 years of age, as well sls 
the occupations of employed brothers and sisters, is shown in 
Table 17. 
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Table 17. — Per cent diAtrihuHon of occupatUmn eho$en by hiffh-school fmpUa^ 
pupUs IS and H years of age, and engaged in by employed brothers and 
sisters of high'scliool pupils, Wilmington. 





Nomberofboys. 


Number of girls. 


OocupatiaDs. 


High, 
school 
pupils. 


Pupils 

13 and 14 

years of 

age. 


Em- 
ployed 
hrothen. 


sdiool 
pupils. 


Pupils 

13 and 14 

years of 

age. 


Em- 
plojred 
sisters. 


Total in all oocupatioos 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 






AcTiciilture. forestry, etc 


6.2 
34.7 
1.0 
5.4 
2.1 
38.0 


4.3 

41.2 
9.6 

14.4 
1.5 

26.6 
2.4 


1.3 

29.9 

11.0 

7.8 

2.6 

4.5 

1.3 

41.6 








Manufacttinng and mechanical 


1.7 


38.4 

.4 

2.3 


17.5 
1.7 


Trade ...^^V,.V^^^/,. 


2.2 


32. 5 


PubUc service 




ProfessioDal service 


54.5 


49.2 

9.3 

.4 


5.8 


D(Hnestic and personal 


5.0 


Clerfeal occupations 


12.6 


41.6 


37.5 









Both classes of pupils chose the professions very largely* Since 
the high-school pupils are, to a considerable extent, a selected class 
of boys and girls, their choice is not so inconsistent with their proba- 
ble future occupations as is that of the younger pupils. However, 
both sets of answers ishow the tendency of our schools to load the 
pupils toward the professions. No dou^)t the influ^ice of the two 
large business colleges had a great deal to do with the large number 
of pupils, especially girls, choosing the clerical occupations. 

Table 18 is enlightening as to the reasons underlying the choices 
of occupation. More than one-fifth of tHb pupils, 23.3 per cent, 
assigned no reason at all, or ^did not know" why they made the 
choice reported, while more than one-half, 52.7 per cent, had no bet- 
ter reason than that they like the chosen occupation or think of it 
as interesting. Here again, as in the case of the pupils 13 and 14. 
years of age, there is evident need for systematic vocational guid- 
ance. 

Table 18. — Reasons given for choice of occupation by highrschool pupiU, 

Wilmington. 



Reasons reported. 



Because they like it, or it seems interesting. 

No reason given 

A paying occupation or offers a good living. 

Seem flttBd for it 

Choice of relatives, or advice of otliers 

Toeamaiiving 

Offers good opportunities 

Donotkno^ 

F<mdnessfor cliildren (teaching) 

Work is nice, oiean, healthful, or refined 

Usefiil occupations... I 

An open field 

Training for West Point ^..*. 

Will he^'my own boss" 

Good education 

Honest occupation 

Prq;>aratioaioroivil8ervice 

Froin force of circumstances ............... . 



Total. 



Number of pupils reporting. 



Boys. 



32$ 

121 

45 

37 

16 



22 
1 



5 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

'482 



Girls. 



305 

100 

14 

44 



24 



13 
9 
1 
2 



523 



Total. 



530 

221 

50 

81 

25 

24 

22 

14 

9 

6 



1,006 
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The occupations of these pupils outside of school hours (Table 19). 
show little relation either to the occupations chosen or to the 
courses pursued in the high school. 

Table 19. — Occupatiom outside of school hours of high-school pupHs^ 

WUminffUm. 



Ooeupatidm. 



Apioaltare, forestry, etc 

Trapphig 

Mamiltetiiring and mediaiiical. 

Bntdier'she^Mr 



Helpers in printing office. 
TolMKioo stripper 



Trade. 



Clerkin store 

Delivery boy 

Sleratar operator .;.;. . 

Ftnit seller 

Helper in grocery store. 

IfiUcboy- 



Meat peddler 
iDoy 



Newsboy 
Balesman 

PobUo^BTvioe 



Ul^ting street lamps . 
State service 



librarian ., 

Pfmo player , 

Teacher <H mnsie. .. . 
Usher in theater 



Domestic and persooal service. 



Helper in barber shop. 

Ba ling alleys 

Helperm restaurant . . 



Gtofical oocopatieos. 



detk (except in store) . 

Collector 

Errand boy. office boy. 
Not reported.......... 



Total. 



Number of papUs 
reporting. 



B<^ys. 



3 



122 



20 
4 
1 
1 

18 
4 
1 

« 



Gills. 



8 



2 
1 
5 



1 
2 
2 



21 



1 

8 

2 

1« 

27 

108 



1 
1 



8 



8 




1 

'i 



18 
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CHAPTER nL 
A STUDY OF THE INDUSTRIES. 



mPOKTANCE AND BCOPK. 

The 1915 trade directory of the city of Wilmington is authority 
for the statement that there are $100,000,000 invested in manufac- 
tures in the city, and that the annual pay roll is $18,000,000. These 
estimates were probably somewhat large at the time this directory 
was issued, but there has been a tremendous growth in manufactures 
since that time. 

The Census Bureau's preliminary statement of the general results 
of the census of manufactures for the city is given in Table 20. The 
comparative statements in this table for the year L909 and 1814, re- 
spectively, do not show anything like the percentages of increase 
which would be shown at the present time. 
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This table does not include steam laundries, as these were listed 
separately in the census. These employed 846 persons during 1914, 
represented a capital investment of $236,664, and the amount received 
for work done was $226,332. 

During the period l909 to 1914 the amount of capital invested in- 
creased 20.5 per cent, the number of establidunents increased 22.2 
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per cent, and the number of salaried employees increased 24.1 per 
cent, while the average number of wage earners is i^eported to have 
increased but 2.8 per cent, and the value of products manufactured 
3.4 per cent. 

Table 21 presents a summary of the principal industries of Wil- 
mington from the census report for 1909. The leather industries are 
given first place, with 3,241 employees and products valued at $12,* 
079,225. Next come three independent car-building plants, and three 
car building and repair shops operated by railroad companies, which 
together employed 3,466 persons and turned out products valued at 
$6,879,294. 

Table 21,— Nummary of the principal industries, Wilmington, 1909, 



Industries. 



I 



Leather, tanned, cured, and finished — 

Steam raiboad cars, noi inchiding opera- 
tion of railroad companies 

Cart axi^ general shop oonstructkm and 
repairs by steam railroad companies. . 

Bread and Dfkkery products 

Prhitingand publishing 

Tobacco manufactures 

Carriages and wuons and materials 

Lumber and timber products 

All other industries 

Total 



16 



3 
36 
22 
16 
11 

4 
1501 



261 



I 



I 



% 



3,241 
1,837 

1,629 
260 
207 
196 
127 
23 

8,677 



16,295 



a 



If 

11 



12 



36 
14 
16 
14 
6 
93 



160 



62 

42 

27 
.4 

17 
2 
5 



265 



414 



Clerks. 



I 



106 

111 

77 

10 

43 

3 

4 



482 



27 

5 



IS 
13 



126 



844 



Wage earners 16 

years of age and 

over.» 



I 



3,045 
1,670 

1,625 
106 
210 
174 
103 
18 

7,711 



18414,663 



I 



2,3U 
1,664 

1,522 

167 

147 

37 

102 

18 

6,406 



12,468 



710 
14 



51 

128 

1 



1,065 



2,006 



8 

8 

12 



151 



104 



Value of 
productSL 



15112,070,225 
1 3,628,008 



3,251,201 
620,184 
373,313 
234,210 
180,802 
30,142 
17,663,254 



38,060,383 



Average number. 

Under "all other industries" are included the three great war 
munitions companies which have headquarters in Wilmington. One 
of these is the largest single manufacturing establishment in the city. 
The chamber of commerce report states that millions of dollars are 
invested in this gigantic enterprise, which has numerous plants in 
various parts of the United States. 

According to the report of the chamber of commerce the principal 
products manufactured in Wilmington in the general order of their 
importance are: 

6lazed kid. 
Leather. 



Steel and wooden ships. 

Steel and wooden railroad cank 

Car repairing. 



Iron, steel, and brass castings. 
Specialized machinery. 
Vulcanized fiber* 
Machine tools. 
Rubber hose. 
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Tobacco. 


Architectural woodwork. 


Ck>ttOD goods and textiles. 


Aluminum castings. 


Hosiery. 


Structural iron. 


Talking machines. 


^ 


Paper. 


Boilers. 




Car wheels. 


Soda-pulp. 


Marine enginea 


Paper and sugar-mill machinery. 


Jute. 


Plumbing fixtures and supplies. 


Kaolin. 


Leather belting. 


■ 


Refrigerating machinery. . 


Explosiveii. 


* 


Ribbon. • 


Brick and terra cotta. 


Valves. 



Paints and chemicals. 

ANALYSIS OF PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES. 

The limited time and force available made it impossible to under- 
take a detailed study of the industries of Wilmington. Using as a 
basis the findings of the vocational education ^survey of Richmond, 
Va.,^ groups of laborers, employers, and others were consulted, and 
these findings, as they applied to several of the more important 
groups of trades in Wilmington, were corrected to meet conditions 
in that city. 

As shown in Table 7, page 18, 57.9 per cent of employed males and 
30 per cent of employed females were engaged in manufacturing and 
mechanical industries in 1910. 

(a) THE METAL-WOBKINO INDUSTBIIBS. 

The metal- working industries, together with the leather industries, 
are the most important in the city. As already stated, the products 
of the metal-working industries include steel ships, railroad cars, car 
repairing, castings, specialized machinery, machine tools, talking 
machines, plumbing fixtures and supplies, structural iron, boilers, 
car wheels, marine engines, valves, eta 

The processes in the various trades of this group seem to be about 
the same as those outlined in the Bichmond survey report, although 
the trades do not seem to be quite so Mghly specialized as indicated 
therein. 

The consensus of opinion of a group of workers representative of 
the different trades of this occupational group was that the numbers 
of journeymen employed in Wilmington in the different trades are 
about as follows : 



A See " Vocational Edncation Sarvej ot Bichmondt Va./' Balietiii 162, U. 8. Boreaa of 
Labor Statistics, Washington, D. C» . 
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Core makers, 50 (also some girls). 

Blacksmiths, 60. 

Boiler makers, riveters, and buckers, 

500. 
Pipe fitters, 200. 

Railway car and ship painters, 300. 
Tinsmiths, sheet metal workers, and 

car repairers, no estimates given. 



Pnddlers, 25. 
Heaters, 25. 
Boilers, 15 to 20. 
Wood pattern makers, 45. 
Metal pattern makers, 6w 
Iron molders, 200. 
Brass molders, 30. 

Machinists, normally 1,000 (now 
1,200 to 1.500). 

At the time this inquiry was made there was a demand- for skiUed 
workers in all these lines, and there was difficulty in getting enough 
men to supply the demands. Normally the supply is about equal to 
the demand. 

The metal- working trades are organized, varying from about 40 
per cent to about 80 per cent. 

(6) THE BUILDINO INDUSTRIES. 

As is usual in all cities, these industries are important. Carpen- 
ters and joiners are classed together as carpenters. Within the city 
limits framed structures are restricted to one-story buildings or 
small additions, and special permits are required for these. There 
is considerable demand for carpenters in the frame parts of ships 
(these frame parts are almost entirely above deck, as the construction 
below deck is chiefly metal). 

The men consulted in this group of industries also reported at the 
present time a phenomenal demand for almost all classes of workers, 
also that normally the supply and demand are about equal. 

The workers in the different building ti-ades were reported to be 

in numbers as follows : 

Carpenters and joiners, 500. 

Bricklayers, 170. 

Stonemasons, 50. 

Stone setters and stonecutters, 15. 

Structural ironworkers, few in the city, imported when needed. 

Sheet metal workers : Inside, 75 ; outside, 75. 

Plumbers and steam fitters, 200 to 250. 

Inside wiremen, 150. 

Plasterers, 50. 

Machine woodworkers and cabinetmakers, 800. 

Painters and paper hangers, building trades, 200. 

Ship and car painters, 200. 

Laborers, chiefly Italian, some colored, short supply. 

The building trades are to a considerable extent organized. Some 
trades are almost completely organized, some 80 per cent, while sev- 
eral are not organized at all. 

71824^—18 3 
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(C) FBINTINO Iin)USTBIES. 

A group of men representing these industries estimated that there 
were about 120 workers in the printing trades, 104: men and 16 
women. They grouped these as follows y Linotype machine opera- 
tors, 20 ; makers-up and stone hand men, 8 ; monotype machine oper- 
ators, 8 ; hand compositors, 84. 

There are about 6 or 8 stereotypers in Wilmington. The proof 
readers are t^hiefly boys and women. The hand composition is chiefly 
in the job oflSces. There are about 12 cylinder pressmen and 50 
press feeders, the last chiefly girls. There are no steel or copper 
plate engravers or plate printers, no die stampers or packers, litho- 
engravers or transferrers, lithopressmen or feeders. Two photo- 
engravers, but no etcliers, were reported. Twenty bookbinders, 8 
men and 12 women, were reported. 

The printing trades were reported as about 50 per cent organized. 

id) WAGES AND HOTJBS OF LABOR. 

In Wilmington the general impression seems to be that wages com- 
pare favorably with those paid in other communities for the same 
work. 

The report of the General Service Board of Delaware makes the 
following statement about general labor conditions in Wilmington : ^ 

No detailed statistics on wage standards in the State or in Wilmington are 
available. Though WUmington is an "open" town, the labor unions have 
been active. The Central Labor Union in Wilmington represents at present 
about 5,000 members in the various organizations composing the central body. 
This number includes one organization of women, but does not include any of 
the railroad organizations. 

There are no State labor provisions for male wage earners. The legal day 
for all classes of city employees in Wilmington is eight hours (policemen, 
special officers, etc., excepted), and all classes of workmen on city work, 
whether employed directly or through contractors, must be paid at not less 
than the prevailing rate per day in the same trade in the locality where the 
work is done. 

In spite of Wilmington's size and industrial development there is in general 
a provincial community relation between employer and employee, and there 
have never been in the city or State the bitter and violent conflicts between 
employer and employee which have dlsruptied other communities. The em- 
ployers, as far as can be judged, are willing to stand for square dealing with 
their employees, as the employer honestly sees his duty. Many employers have 
completely changed their attitude toward labor as a result of changes In Indus- 
trial and social conditions In recent years and are facing the difficulty of 
putting Into practice reforms in which they thoroughly believe and at the same 

» See report of the ojcgwjizlng coawnittee of ^e G^aeral Service Board ttf Tf^lacwive, 
1914-16; Miss Jfeaooette ETcUman, Be"c^tary, Wilmington, DfdL 
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time having to compete with less progressive employers. While the increased 
cost of living and protracted periods of unemployment have put great pressure 
on the wage earner, the history of labor, on the whole, as has been pointed 
out, shows a freedom from selfish and ill-timed aggressions. 

Taking these two aspects of the matter into consideration, there seems to be 
already in the local situation the basis of the principles of procedure most 
strongly advocated and indorsed at present by a number of active agencies in 
the city ; that is, cooperation between employer and employees and the working 
out of a sound industrial policy for the State through careful and thorough 
study of local labor conditions and problems. 

The Labor Commissi6n of Delaware, consisting of five members, 
unpaid, one from each county and two at large, appointed by the 
governor, was created in 1913 by the legislature. This commission, 
which combines the administration of the child labor law and the 
" 10-hour " law for women's labor, is the first step in the State to- 
ward the centralized handling of labor problems and conditions. 
Besides these two laws, the only other State provisions affecting 
labor are those which are made by the State board of health re- 
garding labor camps, and the provisions of the cannery sanitation 
law regarding housing conditions for employees, and the sanitary 
precautions required of employers; also the irrigation commission 
is empowered to import labor for work on farms. 

At both the 1913 and 1915 sessions of the legislature, bills intro- 
duced to create a " department of labor, industries, and social wel- 
fare " failed to pass. 

The " 10-hour " law for woman's labor limits the hours of employ- 
ment to 10 per day, with an allowance of 12 hours for one day only 
during the week providing that the total hours of employment dur- 
ing the week does not exceed 56. Night Tvrork, any part of which is 
between 11 p. m. and 7 a. m., must not exceed 8 hours in any night. 

Fruit and vegetable canning establishments do not come under 
this law. The employers and working girls are much interested in 
this "10-hour" law, and in general the former heartily cooperate 
with the labor commission in seeing that the law is enforced. 

For the expenses of the labor commission, annual appropriations 
are made as follows-: Salary of the labor inspector, $1,800; salary of 
his assistant (who is a woman), $1,000; general expense, $1,000. 

Regarding the cannery-inspection law, the report of the General 
Service Board of Delaware has this to say: 

The provisions of this law are under the administration of an inspector ap- 
pointed by and directly responsible to the governor of the State. He serves 
at a salary of $1,000, with an appropriation of $500 for expenses. 

A few of the canning factories in Delaware are stiU in very bad condition. 
And others, partly owing to the newness of the law, have not yet met illl the 
reiiulremeiits, but the better-class establishments come up to the general stand- 
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ards of the law, and are apparently cooperating with the inspector In an 
effort to comply with the details. 

The canneries inspection law is one of the strongest and best laws In the 
State. The new part of the law passed in 1915 has adequate sanitary require- 
ments for all establishments in wliich fruits and vegetables are canned or 
preserved, and gives the inspector full power for a strict enforcement of the 
law in every detail. He is to cause all offenders to be prosecuted in the court 
of general session of the county where the offense is committed, or he may 
dose the factory in which violations occur until the necessary changes are 
made according to his directions. Sheriffs and constables are required by law 
ta assist In the enforcement of the inspector's dire<itions whenever called upon 
by the inspector. 

Under an act of the legislature in 1915, the inspection of all abattoirs outside 
of Wilmington is also the duty of the canneries inspector. 

Tables 22 and 23 give the information available concerning the 
years of apprenticeship, wages of apprentices and journeymen, and 
hours of labor in the metal trades and building trades in Wilming- 
ton. These facts were obtained from inquiries sent to manufac- 
turers and from conferences with groups of workmen representing 
the different trades. 

Table 22. — Age of efficient entrancCy years required to learn the trade, and 

waoes in the metal-working trades — Wilmington, 



Firm. 



2 
3 
4 
5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 
12 
13 



Products or 
specialties. 



Leather-working 
machinery. 

Steel castings 

Roofing, furnaces . . . 

Marine gas engines . 

Machine tools 

Ships, cars, engines, 
etc. 

Refrigerating ma- 
chinery. 

Ships, general ma- 
chinery. 

Leather-w o r k i n g 
machinery. 

Fertilizer machin- 



ery. 
Machine 



lery. 

Cars 

Car wheels. 



Age 
of en- 
trance. 



16 



16 
17 
16 
18 

16-18 



16 
16 



Years 
to learn 

the 
trade. 



4 
4 

4 



4 

5 



5 
5 
4 

4" 



Wages of apprentices, per week. 



First 
year. 



13.00 

Sots.i 
S3. 50 
S2.50 



5cts.i 
13.00 

10 cts.i 

S3. 00 

S4.00 

S4.00 

10 cts.i 

S3. 00 



Second 
year. 



S3. 50 

7*cts.i 
S4.50 
S3. 50 



efcts.i 
S3. 50 



S4.00 

S4.50 

S5.00 

12 cts.i 

S4.00 



Third 
year. 



S4.00 

lOcts.i 
S6.00 
S4.50 



8i cts.» 
$4.00 



S5.00 

S5.00 

S6.00 

14 cts.i 

S5.00 



Fourth 
year. 



S4.50 

12i cts.i 
S8.00 
S5.50 



10 cts.i 
$4.50 



S6.00 

S6.00 

S7.00 

16 cts.i 

S6.00 



Fifth 
year. 



S5.00 



$5.00 



S7.00 
S7.00 



Wages of 

journeymen, 

per week. 



25 to 35 
cts.i 

$16- $20. 
$14 - $25. 



$28- $36. 
20 to 40 cts.i 
$12- $20. 
28 to 33i ct8. 



Hours of labor: Forty-eight per week for the most part; some have Saturday afternoon ofi; some work 64 
boors per week. 

1 Per hour. 
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Table 23. — Years required to learn the trade and wages in the building trades — 

Wilmington, 





Years 

to learn 

the 

trade. 


Wages of apprentices, per week. 


Wages of 
journeymen. 


Hours 
of labor 

week. 


Building trades. 


First 
year. 


Second 
year. 


Third 
year. 


Fourth 
year. 


Fifth 
year. 


House carpenters, ship 

joiners. 
Bricklayers 


4 


$3-$4 

$5-$6 
(«) 

[^ 

j $3.50- 
\ $4.50 
. (0 
(*) 
$5-$6 

(») 


$4-$5 


$5-$6 


$7-$8 

$ia-$i2 




35to45cts.».. 

60cts.i 

$2.50— $4 


48 
44 


Stonemasons 










Stone setters and cutters ... 












About $4 » 




f!ATnent finishers? . , , , 












$4(helper$2)s. 
35to45cts.i.. 


f 


Sbeet-metal workers 




$4.50- 
$5.50 


$5.50^ 
$6.50 


$6.50- 
$7.50 


} 




Plumbers, steam fitters .... 




40cts.i 




TTi5ddA wiremen 


5 

4 










40cts.i 

eocts.i 




Plasterers 


$6-$7 


$7-$8 


$&-$9 






Machine ■woodworkers. 


$5» 




cabinetmakers. 
Painters, paper hangers 










$3-$3.20 

15 to 25 cts.i.. 


s8to9} 


Laborers 



































1 Per hour. 

> No apprentices. 

» Per day. 

« Apprentices, $1 per day; helpers, $2 per day. Apprentices, $1 per day for two years; then helpers, at $2 
per day for three years. 

B Apprentices start at $8 per week. 

Age of efQcient entrance: For house carpenters, ship joiners, and bricklayers, 16 years; for other trades 
not reported. 

In the printing trades, beginners usually receive $3 to $4 per week 
during the first year, with gradual increases during the apprentice 
period, which is nominally five years. No regular scale seems to be 
followed in all shops, however. 

The union scale of wages is as follows : Day shifts, hand composi- 
tors, $18 ; machine operators, $21 ; night shifts, $2 per week higher. 
The nonunion wages paid range from $10 to $15 for men, and $6 to 
$8 for women. 

The age of efficient entrance is placed at 16 years for apprentices 
;>nd 21 years for journeymen. 

The hours of labor in union shops are eight per day, and in non- 
union shops, nine. Book and job printing shops close at noon on 
Saturdays; shops in which afternoon papers are printed work a full 
day on Saturday. 

Union regulations allow one apprentice to five journeymen. 

LACK OF UNIFORMITY OF CONDITIONS. 



A study of the facts presented makes clear that working condi- 
tions in these industries in Wilmington are far from uniform, either 
as to wages or hours of labor. The initial wage of the apprentice 
in the metal-working trades ranges from 5 cents per hour, or $2.40 
for a 48-hour week, to 10 cents, or $4.80. The wage paid during the 
fourth year of apprenticeship varies almost as much, ranging from 
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$4.50 to $8.00. In 6 of the 11 shops reporting, the wage increase 
from the first to the fourth year is 100 per cent or over, while in the 
remaining 5 it is 50 per cent or over. 

Journeymen's wages range from 20 cents an hour, $9.60 for a 
48-hour week, to $36, nearly four times as much. These industries, 
therefore, provide places for workmen of widely varying attainments 
and capacity. 

Among all the shops reporting, there seems to be general agree-, 
ment that there is no demand for young boys as beginners. The age 
of efficient entrance is placed at 16 years in most cases, and even 
higher in two cases. 

Both employers and employees agree that the apprenticeship sys- 
tem is becoming less and less definite every year. 

The representative of a large morocco company makes the state- 
ment that, so far as his knowledge goes, there have been no appren- 
tices in the morocco business since 1886. 

(6) OPPOBTUNinES FOB ADVANCEMENT. 

One large manufacturer said: "Our foremen are ordinarily 
recruited entirely from our workmen." Other employers said : " That 
all men in their employ are given every possible opportunity to 
become familiar with the different branches of their business." 
Ability and interest in the business seem to be rewarded by promo- 
tion as far as possible. 

(/) DEMAND IN EACH INDUSTRY FOB OENEBAL EDUCATION, SPECIAL TRADE EDUOATION, 

AND SPECIAL MANIPULATIVE SKILL. 

Groups of workers representing different trades agree in general 
with the findings of the Richmond survey in these particulars. Both 
workmen and employers agreed that at least a grammar school educa- 
tion is essential to success in the industries. The employers almost 
universally expressed a difficulty in obtaining an adequate supply 
of efficient workers. 

Few employers considered that there is any imusual physical or 
nervous strain in their industries. With few exceptions, they agreed 
that the industries in which they are interested stimulate and promote 
the intelligence of their employees. 

To a considerable extent the industries of Wilmington call for a 
high degree of skill in their workera 

Both employers and employees emphasized a need for mechanical 
drawing and practical mathematics for workers in many of the 
occupations. 

Workers in different industries, especially in the metal-working, 
building, and printing trades, were asked to furnish information con- 
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ceming place of birth, education, experience, etc. The number of men 
responding to this request was not large enough to yield conclusive 
results. However, the facts brought out may be summarized briefly, 
as follows: 

1. Place of birth : Wilmington, 79 per cent ; elsewhere In Delaware, 10.5 per cent ; 

elsewhere in the United States, 10^ per cent 

2. With few exceptions, all had served so-called apprenticeships, ranging from 
* three to five years, fuUy three-fourths serving for four years. 

8. Two-thirds had had but one occupation ; one-fourth, two occupations ; and the 
others, either three or four different occupations. 

4. Ages at time of leaving school varied from 10 years in the case of about 

6 per cent to 18 years in the case of about 5 per cent. The largest number, 
about one-third, reported that they left school when 16 years of age. 

5. The grades completed at the time of leaving school ranged from the fifth 

grade, completed by 3 per cent, to the fourth year high school, completed by 
about 10 per cent. The majority have completed the first year high school. 

6. About 40 per cent of those reporting had made some eifort to continue their 

education since leaving school and going to work. This schooling con- 
sisted of correspondence courses, business coUege courses, and other night- 
school work. 

7. The majority had paid their own tuition for this additional schooling, and 

also reported that they had not completed the courses in which they had 
started. 

(g) DEMAND IN EACH OCCUPATION FOE BOYS AND GIBLS. 

Table 24, which is compiled from the 1910 census, gives the num- 
bers of both males and females engaged in the manufacturing and 
mechanical industries in the State of Delaware (similar data for 
the city alone are not available) arranged by age groups. 

Table 24. — Age distribution of persons 10 years of age and over engaged in 
manufacturing and mechanical industries: Delaware, 1910, 



Age periods. 



Per cent distribution. 



10 to 13 years 

14 to 15 years 

le to 20 years 

21 to 44 years 

46 years and over. 

Total 




Of the total number of persons engaged in these industries, 1.1 
per cent of the males and 6.5 per cent of the females are under 16 
years of age, the age at which apprentices are received in most of the 
industries. 

Of the males, 11.7 per cent, and of the females, 30.5 per cent are 
from 16 to 20 years of age, the normal apprenticeship period. Ac- 
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cordingly, 12.8 per cent of the males and 37 per cent of the females 
are under 21 years of age. The table shows that 59 per cent of the 
males and 48.3 per cent of the females are from 21 to 44 years of age. 

Employment certificates are required by law of boys and girls of 
the second age group — 14 and 15 years — ^who wish to work in me- 
chanical and manufacturing industries, and certain restrictions are 
placed on holders of employment certificates. Consequently, children 
of these ages who wish to work are found mainly in other occupa- 
tions, chiefly in offices and stores. Efficient youth are greatly in de- 
mand in these positions. 

In most of the industries, apprentices and helpers are taken at 
the age of 16. The employers, as a rule, seem to wish to observe 
the regulations of the child labor law. One large manufacturer says : 

With the existing child labor law, we do not employ in this plant anybody 
under 16, and should there be any difficulty in the determination of the age, it 
is proposed to raise the limit for employing boys here to 17. 

There is considerable demand for girls 14 and 15 years of age in 
the tobacco, leather, and textile industries. The demand in the manu- 
facturing and mechanical industries for boys is not large until the 
jige of 16 or 17 is reached. 

At the present time in Wilmington, no earnest and industrious 
boy of 16 or over who has a common-school education and a reason- 
able amount of ability need have any trouble in getting good employ- 
ment in the industries. 

SUMMARY OF FINDINGS. 

1. The City of Wilmington is a thriving industrial center with 
approximately one-fifth of its population engaged in manufacturing. 
The 260 different industrial establishments represent a wide range of 
industries, several of which are large and important. 

2. The range of skill demanded in the industries is large. An un- 
usually large number of workers are employed either in unskilled 
occupations or in those requiring a low degree of skill. A smaller 
number are employed in very highly skilled work. 

3. The relations between employer and employee are exceptionally 
good, forming a basis for cooperation in trade agreements and voca- 
tional education. Also the labor commission of the State, together 
with a number of active civic organizations, have made a strong 
backing for cooperative efforts along these lines. Fairly satisfactory 
labor laws have been passed by the State, but there is a weakness in 
the means provided for their enforcement. 

4. As usual throughout the country, the apprenticeship system is 
broken down and trade agreements are almost unknown. Helpers 
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take the place of apprentices and there is little opportunity for a 
thorough and broad training in the industry. Both employers and 
employees acknowledge and lament this fact. 

5. Ninety per cent of the workers who reported were born in Dela- 
ware and 80 per cent in Wilmington. To a considerable extent then 
the city must train her own workers, and they are apt to stay to work 
in her own industries. This simplifies the industrial education 
problem. 

6. The need for more education, especially of a practical nature, is 
manifested by both workers and employers. More schooling in the 
practical arts and in the fundamental subjects of the curriculum is 
desired by the workers for their children before they leave school. 
The workers manifest a desire also for evening schools for themselves. 



CHAPTER IV. 

YOUNG PEOPLE IN THE INDUSTRIES. 



Two forms of working permits are granted by the State.* These 
are called "street-trades permits" and 
"employment certificates." A detailed study was made of holders 

of both of thes^ classes of permits.* 

I. BOYS HOLDING STREET-TRADES PERMITS. 

Permits are issued by the superintendent of schools to boys under 
14 years of age who wish to work at certain occupations outside of 
school hours, either during the summer or at other hours and days 
when the schools are not in session. 

A boy wishing a permit must appear personally with a parent or 
guardian. He must present a statement from his school principal 
stating that, in his opinion, the applicant has reached the normal 
development of a child of his age, is an attendant at the school desig- 
nated, is physically and mentally fit for the employment desired, and 
is able to do such work in addition to the regular school work as re- 
quired by law. The boy must also present certified evidence of his 
age. The applicant is granted a card and a badge which he must 
carry with him while at work. 

A weak point about this "street-trades permit" law in Delaware is 
that no minimum age limit is provided below which such permit will 
not be granted. If the applicant satisfies the requirements mentioned 
above, he is entitled to a permit. 

Street-trades permits are legal for but one year (during the calen- 
dar year), and must be renewed each year. The numbers of such 
permits which have been issued are as follows: Previous to 1915, 305; 
during 1916, 165 ; during 1916 up to January 18, 45. 

A detailed study was made of 150 of these permits which were 
issued during 1915. Tables 25 to 28 show the results of this study. 

^ See page 10. 

'For copies of forms used for this purpose, see Appendixes C, D, B. 
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Table 25. — Racen, ages, and places of birth of hoys holding street-trades per- 
mits — Wilmington, 



Race. 


Number of boys of each «ge. 


10 years. 


11 years. 


12 years. 


13 years. 


14 years. 


Total. 


White 




4 


64 


72 
1 


8 


148 


Colored. -.-.. .......>^ - 


1 


2 














Total 


1 


4 


64 


73 


8 


150 






Places of birth. 


Number. 


WJlrnhipton. ...,,.-,...,.,.- ^.,.,.-^,,-,-, 


110 


Elsewhere* in Delaware ........,.,,,,^,^^-^^^--^, ^^-,.^-^^,.,^ 


11 


Elsewhere in the United States 


18 


Foreim cwintries ......-..,-. r-r-x t - , 


10 


Not renorted ,-- - 


1 








Total 


150 







The fact that only two permits were issued to colored boys, as 
shown in table 25, was explained by the statement that very little 
work open to colored boys was available. However, this fact, and 
the fact that only a small number of parochial-school boys were 
granted permits, are probably better explained by the lack of suffi- 
cient facilities for enforcing the child-labor laws. The public school 
authorities issue the street-trades permits and employment certificates, 
and therefore are in a better position to check up on their own 
pupils than on those in parochial and private schools. At the same 
time it is probably true that few boys of these ages in private 
schools would have occasion to apply for working permits. 

While the number of individuals concerned is small, 150, it is 
worthy of note that 110 boys were born in Wilmington and only 10 
were born outside of the United States. 

As shown in Table 26, more than four-fifths of the boys are en- 
gaged in running errands or selling newspapers. The initiative of 
certain magazines of large circulation has shown the possibilities 
of training in salesmanship and business principles through proper 
organization of the work of newsboys. It is possible that equally 
valuable results would follow organization of the work of running 
errands and delivering messages. 

Although the blank form of record filed in the office of the super- 
intendent of public schools has a space for recording the reasons 
for going to work, these reasons are seldom given, as shown in Table 
26. It would seem important that such reasons be stated. 
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Table 26. — Occupations of hops holding street-trades permits^ time when occu- 
pied, and reasons given for going to work. 



Occupations : 

Errand boy 

Newsboy 

Helper for huckster 

On milk wagon 

Service and milk 

Lamp Ighter , 

Clerk 

Telephone boy 

Not reported 



Total 

Time when occupied: 
Out-of-school hours 

Summer vacation 

Both 

Not reported 



Number. 

94 

32 

9 

6 
2 

I 
1 
I 
4 



150 

75 

61 

13 

1 



Total. 



150 



Number. 
Reasons given for going to work: 

To earn money 8 

To help mother 5 

To make spending money 4 

To help father 4 

To keep out of mischief— 3 

To buy clothes J 2 

To earn money for fee for 

private school 1 

To buy violin 1 

Illness of father 1 

Parents dead , 1 

No reasons given 120 



Total 150 



Table 27 shows that, while probably the school records of permit 
boys seem to justify the belief in their ability to do work outside of 
school hours, there is room for improvement in the character of 
their school work. Tke authorities should refuse to issue permits in 
all cases in which the school reports are not furnished. 

Table 27. — School records of hoys holding street-trades permits — Wilmington, 





Good. 


Fair. 


Poor. 


Not 
reported. 


Total. 


Cliaracter of school work 


32 
77 
53 


31 
16 
34 


22 

7 

13 


65 
60 
50 


150 


School attendance 


150 


Conduct while at school 


150 







Kind of school attended at time of issue of permit: 

Public 

Parochial 

School outside of the city 

Not reported 



1.^8 

12 

1 

1 



Total 150 

■ - ' — ' 

Physical condition of boys at time of issue of permit, as shown by comparison of weight reported with 
standard weight for ago reported: 

Number under weight for age 64 

Number of normal weight for age 9 

Nuniber over weight for age 77 



Total 150 



Number of boys who permanently withdrew from school during the year 1915 17 
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Table 28. — Age-grade distribution of hoys holding street-trades permits — WiU 

mington. 



(rra/lAS 


Number of boys of each age. 




10 years. 


11 years. 


12 years. 


13 years. 


14 years. 


Total. 


3 




1 
1 
2 


2 

9 

14 

125 

10 

4 


1 

3 

12 

21 

26 

10 




4 


4 


»1 




14 


5 


1 
1 
4 
1 
1 


29 


6 




47 


7 






40 


8 






15 


I 






1 














Total 


1 


4 


64 


73 


8 


150 







Number of boys who are over age, 70, or 46.6 per cent. 

^Black-faced figures show the number of boys of normal advancement. 

While each permit is granted only on a statement of the school 
principal that the child has reached a stage of physical development 
commensurate with the normal development of a child of his age, a 
careful comparison of the age and weight of each child with adopted 
standards based on average weights of a large number of boys 
shows that 64, or 42.6 per cent, of the boys are under weight. Evi- 
dently this situation should be investigated further. 

The significance of these figures is emphasized by a study of the 
age-grade classification of these boys. Table 28 shows that nearly 
one-half, or 46.6 per cent, of the boys are over age. The same table 
also suggests the probability that these boys will drop out of school 
in large numbers as soon as the end of the period of compulsory 
schooling is reached. 

n. HOLDERS OF GENERAL EMPLOYMENT CERTIFICATES. 

Employment certificates are necessary for all children between 
the ages of 12 and 16 years who wish employment "in any of the 
occupations or processes in which a child" of these ages may be 
employed legally.^ 

These are of two classes: General employment certificates for 
children who are 14 or 15 years of age and who wish to work during 
the entire year, and vacation employment certificates for children 
who are at least 12 years of age but have not reached the age of 16 
and wish to work at such times during the year when the law does 
not require them to attend school. 

Employment certificates have been issued in the following num- 
bers: During 1914, 790; during 1915, 858; in 1916 up to January 18, 

21 ; total, 1,669. 

■ — - — — — — — -^ — ■ ' ' ' '■■ 

* See page 10. - '^ - , ' 
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A detailed study was made of 653 of these employment certificates — 
445 boys and 208 girls. Three boys are colored. The birth places 
of these boys and girls are as follows : 

Boys. Girls. 
Wilmington 302 148 

Elsewhere in Delaware 26 10 

Elsewhere in the United States - 79 25 

Foreign countries 37 25 

Not reported 1 

Total 445 208 

The last schools attended before applying for certificates are 
reported as follows: 

Boys. Girls. 
Public school 296 113 

Parochial school 122 80 

Private school 8 3 

School outside of the city 14 10 

School not reported : 5 2 

Total - 445 208 

In less than two-thirds of the schools records of holders of general 
employment certificates was information given as to the last grade 
attended. Table 29 shows this grade distribution as far as records 
were available. 

Table 29. — Ages and school grades completed hy holders of general employ 

ment certificates — Wilmington, 



• 


Number of each age at time of leaving school. 


Qrade completed. 


Boys. 


Girls. 




14 years. 


15 years. 


TotAl. 


14 years. 


15 years. 


Total. 


1 








1 
1 

13 
15 
23 
19 
14 

21 

1 




1 


2 


4 

6 

25 

52 

71 

41 

12 

6 


1 
5 
5 
18 
14 
17 
8 
2 


5 

11 
30 
70 

85 

58 

20 

8 


1 

1 
3 
8 
3 
8 
3 
1 


2 


3 • 


14 


4 


18 


5 


31 


6 ; 


22 


7 


22 


8 


5 


I 


2 






Total 


217 


70 


287 


89 


28 


117 



Number of boys of normal advancement (blaok-faoe figures), 63, or 21.9 per cent; girls, 20, or 17 per cent* 

Of the 287 boys reporting, 218, or 75.9 per cent, were over age for 
the grades which they had completed at the time of leaving school, 
assuming that a normal boy should have completed the seventh grade 
at 14 years of age and the eighth grade at 15 years. On the, same 
basis, 95 .t>:^ i3ie 117 girls reporting, or 82 per cent, were over age. 
These f ac^ harmonize with the conclusions reached by other investi- 
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gators that there is some causal relation between the school retarda- 
tion, with the consequent discouragement and dissatisfaction, and the 
decision to leave school and apply for work permits. 

No record could be found of any of these girls reentering school 
after having been granted an employment certificate, though one boy 
was found to have done so. Fewer than one-half of these girls and 
three-fifths of the boys had completed the sixth grade. 

Table 30 shows that only 23.9 per cent of the boys and 17.8 per cent 
of the girls who received employment certificates were of normal 
school age or below. The others ranged from one to six years behind 
their normal grades. More than one-fifth of the boys, 22.2 per cent, 
and one-third of the girls, 36.6 per cent, were three years or more 
behind the grades which they should have completed. 

Table 30. — Summary of age-grade distribution of holders of general employ- 
ment certifioates — Wilmington, 



Classes. 


Bojrs. 


Girls. 


Number. 


Per cent. 


Number. 


Per cent. 


Under nonnal ase for Krade completed. .. .............. 


6 
63 


2.0 
21.9 


1 
20 


0.8 


Of norma] ai?e • 


17.0 






On^ year bftbi^id normfti Krade , , ,...,,,rT....r..,T.... 


88 
66 
43 
11 
9 
1 


30.7 

23.0 

15.0 

3.8 

3.1 

.3 


27 
26 
23 
16 
2 
2 


23.0 


Two years behind normal erade..^ 


22.2 


Three years behind nOTmal erade 


19.6 


Foot years behind normal sntide 


13.6 


"Five yw^rs hphinr^ normal Kmde. - r , . . r , r - r - t r , t , - . . . , . 


1.7 


Six years behind nc^ mal sxade 


1.7 






Total who are one or more years behind grad« — 


218 


75.9 


96 


96.5 


Grand total 


287 


100.0 


117 


100.0 







As shown in Table 31, records of the quality of school work done 
are available for only a small proportion of the holders of general 
employment certificates — 37 per cent of the boys and 42.8 per cent 
of the girls. Here again the maintenance of accurate records is 
urged. 

Although a variety of reasons are given for leaving school to go 
to work (see Table 32), it appears probable that in many cases the 
main reason is that the boy or girl was falling behind in school, 
and becoming discouraged preferred to go to work rather than to 
continue in school. Only 164 boys and 111 girls, 42.1 per cent of the 
total number, report "necessity" as the reason for going to work, 
while 96 "dislike school" or were "doing poor work,'* and 97 ap- 
plied for certificates to work " during the summer or on holidays." 
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Table 31. — School recordo of holders of general employment certificates — 

Wilmington. 





Number of boys reported in each class. 


Glasses. 


Excel- 
lent. 


Verr 
good. 


Good. 


Pair. 


Poor. 


Regu- 
lar. 


Irregu- 
laf. 


Not re- 
ported. 


Quality of school work done in last 
grade completed 




16 
22 


60 
73 


81 
59 


8 
7 






280 


Quality of sd^ool work in grades be- 
low this Rrade 


3 






281 


Attendance at school 


117 


58 


270 


Deportment at school .........xx 


7 


35 


78 


45 


7 


273 











NUMBER OF GIRLS REPORTED IN EACH CLASS. 



Quality of school work done in last 
srade completed 


30 
27 




41 
36 


18 
19 








119 


Quality of school work in grades be- 
low this Rrade 


2 






124 


Attendance at school 


63 


28 


117 


Deportment at school 


57 




28 


6 




118 






1 





Table S2,-^Rea8on8 assigned for going to work hy holders of general employ- 
ment certificates — Wilmington, 



Reasons assigned. 



Necessary 

Family needs the money .«.. 

To work in summer or on holidays 

To make money 

Dislike school 

Doing poor work at school 

Father wants boy to work 

Weak eyes or other physical weakness. . . 

Attendmg bui^ess college at night 

Has completed course in parochial school . 

To leave the city soon , 

To keep boy off the street 

Reason not given 



Total. 



Boys. 



164 



86 

60 

70 

11 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

43 



445 



Girls. 



10 
101 
11 
32 
15 



1 
1 



37 



208 



TotaL 



174 

101 

97 

92 

85 

11 

4 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

80 



653 



A shown in Table 33, nearly three-fifths of the opportunities open 
to boys holding general-employment certificates were found in manu- 
facturing and mechanical industries ; approximately one-third found 
employment in stores; while fewer than one- tenth were employed in 
offices. While the great majority of these occupations are necessarily 
unskilled, it is altogether likely that many of them represent real 
opportunities for the capable and energetic boy to gain a foothold 
in the industrial or commercial world from which he may climb to 
better things. The indispensable conditions to such advancement, 
however, are ambition, organization of industry in such a way as 
to facilitate promotion, and education to fit the boy to assume greater 
responsibility. 
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Table 33. — Positions which have been held hy 'boys holding general-employmeni 

certificates — Wilmington, 

(Note.— This list includes the total number of positions held by 394 boys, 51 boys not reporting. Of the 

394 boys, 152, or 38.5 per cent, have held more than (me position.) 



Employer. 



Employees in manufacturing establishments. 



Laborers (work not specified) . 

Woolen mills wwker 

Folder and s<»ter 

Rivet passer and heater 

Irons<»ter 



Apprentice 

Machine boy 

Shipping room work. 

Hose worker 

Doffer 



MaUboy.... 
Bobbin boy. 
COTe maker. 

Packer 

Baker 



Punching machine operator. 

Drafting room helper 

Testing cans 

Yam boy 

Tuber... 



Threading machine operator, 

Car builder 

Turner 

Patternmaker 

Bottle works employee 



Fitter 

Catcher 

Spinner 

Tin shop employee. 
Picking spools 



Chalker 

Nail driver 

Spreader 

Counter 

Drill-press operator. 
Nickel plater 



Smployees in stores, etc. 



Errand boy.. 
Messenger. . . 
Delivery boy. 

Clerk 

Elevator boy. 



Usher 

Huckster 

Floor boy 

Butcher shop employee. 
Salesman 



Smployees in offices 

Office boy, etc 

Total number of positions reported . 



Number. 



358 



114 
34 
32 
18 
13 

12 
12 
10 
10 
9 

8 
5 
5 
5 
4 

4 
4 
3 
3 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



Per cent. 



203 



112 

58 

16 

6 

3 

2 
2 
2 
1 
1 



52 



52 



613 



58.4 



33.1 



8.5 



100.0 



Table 34 shows that more than nine-tenths of the girls holding 
employment certificates found their opportunities in manufacturing 
establishments; only 6.1 per cent found employment in stores; while 
only 1.1 per cent found employment in offices; and not a single case 
of employment in homemaking occupations is reported. The wide 

71824°— 18 4 
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variety of occupations represented in Tables 33 and 34 suggest the 
difficulties involved in planning vocational courses for young per- 
sons of these ages that will have definite relation to specific occupa- 
tions. 



Table 34. — Positions which have been held hy girls holding general-employment 

certificates — Wilmington. 

Note.— This list includes the total number of Dositions held by 193 girls, 15 girls not reporting. Of th« 
193 girls, 76, or 39.3 per cent, have held more than one position.) 



Employees. 



Employees in manufacturing establishments .' 

Cigar maker 

Roller 

Doflfer 

Knitter 

Helper 

Turner ^ 

Stripper 

Mill hand 

Trimmer 

Looper 

* 

Seasoning 

Laundry girl 

Qlacier 

Winder 

Folding room girl 

Packer 

Spinner 

Bander 

Sealing ., 

Operator of machine 

Mender 

Cutter .- 

Finisher 

Core-maker 

Sorter 

Bender, marker, sander, weigher, filler (1 each) 

Puncher, inspector, bundler, examiner (1 each) 

Employees in stores 

Saleslady 

MiUiner 

Store girl, cash girl, clerk (1 each) 

Employees in offices 

Fillne clerk 

Bookkeeper 

Total number of positions reported 



Number. 



258 



30 
25 
22 
21 
20 

20 
12 
11 
10 
9 

8 
7 
7 
7 
6 

5 
5 
5 
4 
4 

3 
2 
2 
2 
2 

5 
4 



17 



12 
2 
3 



2 
1 



278 



Per cent. 



92.8 



6.1 



1.1 



100.0 



Table 35 shows the number of positions held by the boys and girls 
reporting. The proportions of boys and girls who have held one 
position only are approximately the same-^1.4 per cent and 60.6 
per cent, respectively. However, 66 boys and 21 girls have held three 
or more positions each, presumably during the two-year period cov- 
ered by the employment certificate legislation. One girl has held 
over 7 different positions and one boy reports 10. 
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Table 35. — Number of positions held by holders of general-employment cer- 
tificates — Wilmington. 



Number of positions held. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


1 


242 

96 

37 

13 

4 

1 


117 

55 

14 

4 

2 


389 


2 


161 


3 


51 


4 


17 


5 




6 


# J 


7 


1 




10, 


— -* -- - - - - 


1 






NiiTnbei^ 0^ individiiftls reportinfif -r ,, -, -^ » 








394 
51 


193 
15 


587 




Nil"^b^r l»ot repoitiDR ,,- - ^ -.r--- 


66 




Total 






445 


208 


653 




\ 





The State child labor inspector is authority for the statement 
that, of the 1,648 employment certificates which had been issued up 
to January 1, 1916, about 700 were active at the date of this inquiry. 
A large number of the holders of these certificates have passed the 
age of 16, when they are no longer required, a number have moved 
from the city, and a few have returned to school. The inspector 
said that he had located all holders of active employment certificates 
except about six or seven. 

The inspector also stated that there are in all probability at least 
600 to 600 children 14 or 15 years of age who do not have employment 
certificates and are not in school. Many of these have had street- 
trades permits. A few of these have been found working under 
fictitious ages. 

The inspector was of the opinion that the reason for so many 
different jobs being held by the same boys and girls is because fully 
60 per cent of them are not dependable. The employers are anxious 
to secure the services of dependable boys and girls, but many of 
these young persons leave their places of employment without notice, 
and often because they think they can get an easier position or one 
which pays a little more money. 

Frequently the children who have held the greatest number of 
different positions have changed the kind of work every time a new 
position was secured. As a rule there is small chance for much 
advancement in position or wages for employment certificate holders. 

Few employment certificates are issued to colored boys, as very 
few jobs are open to them. 

The chief reason why so many certificates are issued with no state- 
ment as to the position to be held is because the applicant has no 
definite position in view but hopes to secure one after getting the 
certificate. In many cases the child gets no job. 

Employers are often lax about returning the certificates, as re- 
quired by law, when the holder leaves their employ. 
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m. SPECIAL PERMIT BOTS AND GIRLS. 

The State' law provides for the issuing of special permits in ex- 
traordinary cases.^ Only a few of these are granted each year. Dur- 
ing the last 10 months of the year 1915, 31 such special permits 
were granted. Of these, 18 were granted because of the dire need of 
the parents of. the applicant and 13 because of irregular school 
records, lack of birth records, physical condition under normal, and 
other special reasons. 

Special permits also are necessary for workers in theaters or con- 
cert halls who are under the age of 16 years. 

IV. EMPLOYED BROTHERS AND SISTERS. 

The boys and girls 13 and 14 years of age in the public schools 
(records from 704 boys and 649 girls were received) were asked to 
give the names and addresses of brothers and sisters who were under 
21 years of age and were at work. The names of 726 boys and girls 
were secured by this means, to whom letters and blank forms to be 
filled out were sent.^ 

Blanks from 107 boys and 54 girls were returned. Almost 100 
letters were returned unclaimed, indicating that some addresses were 
erroneously given and that a number had changed their addresses. 

The boys and girls ranged in age from 12 to 21 years, all but 24 
being from 16 to 20 years of age (Table 36). 

Table 36. — Age diatrihution of employed brothers and sisters of public school 

pupils IS and 14 years of age — Wilmington. 



Ages. 



13 years. 

13 years. 

14 years. 

15 years. 

16 years. 

17 years. 

18 years. 

19 years. 

20 years. 
31 years. 



Boys. 



Girls. 



Total. 



1 



3 
13 
20 
15 
18 
16 
19 

3 



4 

8 
14 
11 

6 
10 

1 



3 
17 
28 
29 
29 
22 
29 

3 



Total. 



107 



54 



161 



As shown in Table 37, more than one-half of these employed 
brothers and sisters were born in Wilmington, and only 20, or 12.4 
per cent, were bom outside of the United States. 



>See page 10. 



'See Appendix F* 
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Birthplaces. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Wilmington 


56 
12 
24 
14 

1 


28 
5 

15 
6 


84 


Elsewhere in Delaware 


17 


Elsewhere in the United States 


39 


Foreij?n cniintrios . ... 


20 


Not reported 


1 








Total 


107 


54 


161 







As shown in Table 38, all but 15 of these young people who re- 
ported had attended the public schools. This is to be expected, since 
they are the brothers and sisters of public-school pupils. The sig- 
nificant fact disclosed by this table is that nearly nine-tenths of these 
brothers and sisters, 89.4 per cent, had attended the public schools in 
Wilmington. 

Table 38. — Distribution of schools attended by employed brothers and sisters. 



Location of last school attended. 


Attending public 
schools. 


Attending paro- 
chial or private 
schools. 


Total. 




Boys. 


Girls. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Wilmin eton 


88 
3 
5 


- 34 


5 


9 


93 
3 
6 


43 


Elsewhere in Delaware 




Elsewhere in the United States 


4 
3 


1 




4 


Foreign countries 




3 


Not reported 








5 


4 














Total 


96 


41 


6 


9 


107 


HA 







Further, as shown in Table 39, these young people had gone to 
work with all degrees of educational preparation as represented by 
the work offered in the schools. One boy reported only having com- 
pleted the first grade (this may be erroneous). The others, whose 
reports seem perfectly clear, had completed grades three to eight 
inclusive, and 24 boys and 9 girls reported having completed at 
least one year of a high-school course (one boy stated that he had 
had a little college work) . Four boys and one girl had completed a 
four years' high-school course. One-half of both the boys and the 
girls had gone to work with a seventh-grade education or less. 
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Table 39. — Chradea in school completed hy employed brothers and sisters. 



Grades completed. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


1 


1 




1 


3 


1 
2 
3 

10 

14 

13 

1 

4 
3 
1 

1 


1 


4 


6 

6 
19 
20 
23 

8 

4 

8. 

4 
10 


7 


6 : 


8 


6 


29 


7 


34 


8 


86 


I 


1 


n 


m 


11 


IV 


6 


Not reported 


11 






Total 


107 


54 


161 







Approximately one-half of both the boys and the girls left school 
at the end of the compulsory educational period or before, as shown 
in Table 40. Almost all leported that they left school to go to work. 

Table 40. — Ages at which employed brothers and sisters left school. 



Ages at leaving school. 

At 14 years of age or under (end of compulsory period) 

Over 14 years of age (six months to five years oeyond compulsory period) 
Not reported 

Total 



Boys. 



52 

80 

5 



107 



Girls. 



28 

26 

1 



54 



TotaL 



80 

76 

6 



161 



It is instructive to note what voluntary efforts these boys and girls 
(the majority of whom had left school as soon as the law permitted 
them to do so, and with ^an education represented by the seventh 
grade or less) have made to continue their education after having 
gone to work. Table 41 furnishes a summary of these efforts. 

Table 41. — Efforts to continue education as reported by employed brothers 

and sisters. 



Courses taken. 



Commercia] courses 

Common-school branches 

Moving-picture machine operators. 

Engineering 

itry 




Teachers branches. 
Sewing 



Notspedfled.. 
Total... 



Number reporting 

evening-school 

courses. 



Boys. 



15 



16 



1 



32 



Girls. 



3 
2 



6 



Number reporting 
correspondence 
school courses. 



Boys. 



Note.— 56 boys and 30 girls report that they draw books from the public library. 



1 
3 



1 
1 
1 



11 



Girls. 



1 
1 
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Almost one-half of the boys, but only one-fifth of the girls, re- 
ported having done some night-school or correspondence-school 
work. Unfortunately the character of this is not specified. But as 
commercial or business courses are specified in the greatest number of 
cases and as, with the exception of the work of the Y. M. C. A. night 
school, little opportunity for continuation school work is offered ex- 
cept by the business colleges, it is probable that these unspecified 
courses are largely of a commercial nature. 

One-half of the boys and also of the girls report that they draw 
books from the public library. A number of others report having 
done so before dropping out of school. 

As shown in Table 42, there has been a good deal of drifting about 
by employed brothers and sisters. Only 32, or 19.8 per cent, have 
held one position only, while nearly one-half of the total number 
have held three or more positions. Two boys report eight different 
positions each. 

Table 42. — Number of positions held hy employed bra titers and sisters since 

leaving school. 



Number of positions held. 



1 position.... 

2 positions... 
SpoRitions... 
4position8... 

5 positions... 

6 positions... 

7 positions... 
Spositions. . . 
Not reported 

Total.. 



Boys. 



17 

25 

28 

14 

10 

3 

1 

2 

7 



107 



Girls. 



15 

14 

14 

3 



Total. 



32 

39 

42 

17 

10 

4 

1 

2 

14 



54 



161 



One boy honestly confesses that he has never had a steady job, 
while the records of many others show the same condition. A num- 
ber of boys report apprenticeships as their first positions, but after 
the first few weeks, or months at the most, they leave this work and 
take jobs entirely different in character. 

In Table 43 the positions held at the time of making the reports 
are classified by groups as used by the Census Bureau. The group 
numbers as used by the bureau are retained and used in Tables 44^48 
also. One-half of both the boys and the girls are holding jobs in the 
manufacturing and mechanical industries. Clerical positions come 
next. It is instructive to note that while quite a large number have 
taken commercial and business courses since leaving school the ma- 
jority are engaged in industrial pursuits and a considerably less 
number are in clerical positions. 
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. Table 43. — Occupation distribution of employed brothers and sisters. 



Group 
num- 
ber. 



3 
4 
5 

7 
8 
9 



Occupation 



Manufacturing and mechanical Industries. 

Transportation 

Trades. 



Professicmal 

Domestic and personal. 
Clerical 



Not reported. 
Total.,.. 



Number jwrsons reporting. 



Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


47 


27 


74 


5 







16 




20 


5 




6 


1 




8 


25 




32 


8 




15 


107 


54 


161 



Tables 44 to 48, inclusiA e, were prepared to show in detail the school 
and work records of these 161 boys and girls who left school to go to 
work. The numerals under " nature of work " in positions held refer 
to the Census Bureau groups, e. g., " 3 " refers to the " manufacturing 
and mechanical industries " group. 

In cases in which more than one position has been held of a diflFerent 
nature in the same group, the letters of the alphabet, «, &, c, etc., are 
used to signify different kinds of work ; e. g., " a,'' even if used several 
times, signifies the same kind of work, although it may be repeated 
to show a number of different jobs. 

In one instance a boy (No. 15 in Table 48) has held eight different 
jobs during the five years he has been out of school. These jobs are 
each of a different nature and in five different occupational gr6ups. 
This boy had completed three years of high-school work. His last 
and present job, at 20 years of age, was only that of laborer in a powder 
mill. 

This boy seemed to have some ambition, but experienced difficulty in 
finding himself. A Canadian by birth, he dropped out of the Wil- 
mington high school while a senior. He had pursued, since that time, 
a correspondence course in "telephone engineering" and a night- 
school course in Spanish at the Young Men's Christian Association. 
Also he was taking books from the public library. 
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Table 44, — Records of hoys and girls who have Jield only one joh since leaving 

school. 



Number. 



Fchool history.* 



Working history. 



Age 
when 

left 
school. 



BOY, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

GIRL 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

u 

12 

13 

14 

15 



15 
14 
15 
14 
15 
14 
16 
12 
13 
14 
17 
15 
15 
16 
14 
17 
14 



16 
14 
13 
14 

14 
14 
15 
18 
14 
16 
14 
15 
13 
14 
16 



Grade 
com- 
pleted. 



8 
6 
II 
5 
4 
6 
8 
5 
5 
7 
H.S. 
8 
8 
8 
/i 
I 
6 



7 

III 

6 



7 
3 
8 
II 
8 
7 



6 



II 



Years 

since 

leaving 

school. 



5 
1 
4 
1 
4 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
1 



1 

3 
6 
3 

2 
6 
1 
2 
6 
1 
3 
? 
2 
2 
1 



Months 

worked 

at the 

job. 



12 



6 
24 

6 
48 

4 

30 
36 

6 

6 
12 
12 
36 

4 
39 

9 



12 
30 

6 

3 

6 

24 

i 
24 

U 
18 
24 

1 

9 
16 

9 



Nature of work.* 



9, office boy. 

3, folder. 

9, ofSce assistant. 

3, apprentice. 

3, heating rivets. 

3, shoemaker. 

9, stenographer. 

3, rivet heater. 

5, clerk and driver. 

5, errand boy. 

5, advertising solicitor. 

3, pattern maker. 

5, serving milk. 

9, shipping clerk. 

5, errand boy in grocery. 

7, drafting. 

3, apprentice. 



5, saleslady. 

3, packer in bake shop 

3, Knitter hosiery. 

3, machinery operator bottle 

works. 
3, glazier leather works. 
3, skin painter. 
9, cashier. 
3, cigar packer. 

7, assistant optician. 

8, housework. 

9, cashier in grocery. 

3, work on hopper— rubber hose. 
3, operator sewmg machine. 

3, suk weaver. 

4, telephone operator. 



1 All these boys and girls attended the public schools except boy No. 1 and girls 3 and 11, who attended 
parochial schools, and girl 6, who attended a Russian school. 
* For occupations indicated by the numerals in this oolunm, see Table 43. 
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Bch<»llJal«y.' 


Working history. 


MumbW'. 


sdiool. 


Qrada 
pletad. 
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Mcnth. worked M 
each Job. 


Nature of work.* 




Kl* 


First. 


ODd. 


Third. 


Firat. 


Boo- 


Third and present Job. 


.or. 


3 
3 

IS 
IS 
3 

3 

15 
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andgfr 
aindlca 


Is attend 
edbyU 


»dtliep 


obllc 
-klalu 


«hools 
theso 


oieept 


bOJB 


and 
Table 


3 and glri 7, who attended 
43; the letters o.fc,caignltr 
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Table 47. — Records of toys and girls who have held four johs since leaving 

school. 





School hi.story.i 


Working history. 


Number. 


Age 
when 

left 
school. 


Grade 
com- 
pleted. 


Years 

since 

leaving 

school. 


Month.s worked at each job. 


• 

Nature of work.* 




First. 


Sec- 
ond. 


Third. 


Fourth. 


First. 


Sec- 
ond. 


Third. 


Fourth and pres- 
ent job. 


BOT. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


14 
15 
14 

14 
15 
13 

13 

15 
14 
13 
15 
15 
15 
13 

15 
14 
14 


II 

6 
8 

8* 

6 

5 

7 
7 
G 
7 
4 
III 
6 

7 
8 
6 


7 
3 
3 

6 
3 

7 

2 

2 
4 
2 
1 

1 
4 
5 

2 
5 
6 


6 
9 
6 

6 

8 

18 

I 

12 

12 

2 


2 

27 

6 

30 

6 

15 

6 

(») 
12 

1 
4 


48 

2 

•15 

1 

15 
36 

3 

12 

12 

6 

6 


24 

1 
t 

3 
12 
12 

3 

( 

12 

6 

2 


4a 
4o 
3a 

3a 
9a 
3a 

5a 

5a 
4a 
4a 
9a 


9b 
3b 
3b 

3b 
9b 
5b 

3b 

9b 
3b 
3b 
9b 


3c 
3c 
3a 

3c 
3c 
5c 

3c 

9c 
3c 
4c 
9a 


3c, compositor. 

3c, iron welding 

3c, helper to black- 
smith. 

3d, powder mill. 

3d, tinsmith. 

9d, agent for news- 
paper. 

3d, stamping leath- 
er. 

9d, clerk. 

4d, chauffeur. 

9d, office boy. 

9b. clerk. 


13 

14 

GIRL. 

1 

2 

3 


12 
36 

2 

6 

15 


12 
12 

6 

24 

9 


12 
6 

12 
24 
15 


9 

6 
12 


9a 
5a 

3a 
5a 
9a 


9b 
5b 

8b 
5b 
9a 


9c 
8c 

3c 
5b 
9b 


9d, bookkeeper. 
4d, chauffeur. 

3d, elazier. 
3c, dressmaker. 
9c, bookkeeper. 



1 All these boys and -girls attended public schools except boys 3, 4, 7, and 12, and girl No. 1, who attended 
parodiial schools. 

> For occupations indicated by the numerals in these columsi see Table 43; the letters a, b, c, and d in* 
dicate different kinds of work« 

* Four days. 
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Table 48. — Records of hofs and girls toho have held more than four joJ)s since 

leaving school. 





School 
history.' 


Worlring history. 


Num- 
ber 


s 

11 
^1 

< 

15 
11 
14 

14 
14 
15 

15 
13 
13 
14 

16 
14 
12 
13 

15 

13 

14 


1 

a 

"1 

•Op. 

C8 

O 
6 

• • • • 

6 

6 

7 
6 

7 
6 
6 
6 

7 
4 
6 

7 

III 
1? 

4 


1 
> 

11 

to CO 

4 
8 
2 

4 
5 
4 

4 
4 
3 
5 

4 
5 

8 
4 

5 

3 

6 


Months worked at eadi job. 


Nature of work.* 




• 

27 

24 

3 

6 

12 

6 

18 

12 

18 

3 

8 
36 
24 

9 

1 


• 

•o 
3 


•o 

1 

6 


• 

4 


• 

xi 


• 

Xi 

OQ 


• 

x: 

s 

> 
eg 




• 

5a 
5rt 
3a 

9a 
5a 
3a 

8 
5o 
5a 
5a 

4a 
3a 
9a 
9a 

7a 

la 

8a 


1 


i 


• 


• 

5a 
3d 
9c 

9c 
5c 
3c 

8 
3*' 
5e 
3d 

9e 
Ze 
3d 
3c 

5c 

5c 

3c 


• 
4>> 


• 

d 
> 


i 


Present job. 


BOT. 

1 


^7 




3ft 
36 
96 

36 
36 
36 

8 
36 
36 
36 

96 
56 
9a 
96 

46 

la 

36 


3c 
5a 
3c 

5c 
Ic 

8 
7c 
5c 
7c 

9c 
3c 
36 
3c 

9c 

46 

3c 


5a 
5c 

Sd 

91 
3d 
3d 

8 
3d 
5d 
3d 

9d 
5d 
3c 
5d 

9d 

46 

8d 


Huckster. 


2 


12 48 
12 2 


6 6 
» 1 














Powder worker. 


3 














Operator, adding 

machine. 
Delivery clerk. 


4 


1 


2 


18 
12 

1 

3 
4 
6 
6 

4 
6 
6 
6 

18 


^?, 














5 


36 

1 

9 
1 














Milk business. 
Machinist appren- 


6 


9 

6 

21 

6 

6 

9 

6 

12 

15 

4 


9 

6 

4 

2 

12 

9 

1 

36 

6 

6 














7 














tice. 
Barber. 


8 














Box tester. 


9 


3 

1 

15 
4 
6 
3 

2 














In meat shop. 


10 














Plumber appra^ 


11 


9 
1 

12 
12 

9 






9d 
3/ 

H 

5/- 

9/ 
46 

3c 






tice. 
Stenographer. 
Machine helper. 


12 


"6 
4 


2 






13 






Weighing powder. 

Electrical appren- 
tice. 

Laborer, powder 
company. 

Servtnig papers. 


14 

15 

16 


3g 
9d 


Zh 
5c 


GIRL. 
1 


24 


15 


• • • 


12 


3 


6 


• • • 


• • • 


Siser, leather 








works. 



> All these bovs attended the public schools; the one girl attended a parochial school. 

* For occupations in these columns, see Table 43; the letters a, 6, c, etc., indicate different kinds of work. 

SUMMARY OF FINDINGS. 



1. Working permits of two general forms, the one for working 
outside of school hours, the second for working during school hours, 
are provided by the State law. With several notable weaknesses, 
these provisions of the law are reasonably satisfactory. The chief 
weakness in them is in the lack of sufficient means for their en- 
forcement. 

2. The granting of working permits being in the hands of the 
public school officials, little effort seems to be made in enforcing the 
provision in respect to colored children and to pupils who attend 
parochial schools. Facilities are not adequate for doing this. Full 
and sufficient reasons for going to work do not seem to be required 
of applicants for working permits. Notable failure to require children 
either to be in normal physical condition before permits are granted, 
although the law requires this, or to have made normal school progress 
is clearly shown. It is the poorly developed child physically and the 
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one who is over age in his school work that makes application for 
these permits. 

8. The schools are not holding the boys and girls as tiiey should. As 
soon as the law permits them to go to work they leave school, not 
because of urgent necessity in the majority of cases, but because they 
were behind in their studies and discouraged and preferred to go to 
work rather than to continue in work that promised no direct help in 
fitting them for earning a living. 

4. The tables show that the employment-certificate children are not, 
on the whole, efficient in their "jobs" or willing to learn, as they 
change from job to job for a small increase in wage or for the mere 
novelty of a change. It would be better if the schools could give more 
practical work and hold them for such training as would fit them 
for positions of more promise for the future. 

5. There is apparent in these frequent changes of " jobs " a lament- 
able lack of moral obligation on the part of the children. These 
conditions should be investigated further and, if possible, means 
found in the schools for remedying them. 



CHAPTEK V. 

EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF WORKERS, AND PRESENT EDUCA- 

TIONAL OPPORTUNITIES. 



L NEEDS EXPRESSED BY THE WORKERS. 

From the individual schedules prepared by workers in a number of 
different occupations, suggestions were obtained as to what the schools 
might do to help them in their work. These suggestions are sum- 
marized in Tables 49, 50, and 51. 



Table 49. — Summary of suggestions of skilled workmen as to what the public 
schools should teach to help the workers in their occupations. 





Number of workers offering suggestions. 


Bal^ects suggested. 


Paint- 
ers. 


Line- 
men. 


Plumb- 
ers. 


Electri- 
cians. 


Plaster- 
ers. 


Machin- 
ists. 


Carpen- 
ters. 


Brick- 
layers. 


Total. 


MAtlwm At^ 


2 
2 

1 
2 

1 
1 


1 


1 




1 


3 

4 
4 


2 

1 


^ 2 

1 


12 


Pra" "hig. ...-.**... 


8 


Reading and En?li£^ 

Blne-Druit readins 


1 


1 






7 


1 

1 




1 


i* 


4 


EstiTnatin£ 










3 


SpelUne 


1 


1 








3 


Electricity »-.... 


2 










2 


Stodv of indastries 








2 








2 




1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
















Writfaie.' 


















Study oicxAom 


















(^eaiuin^s 












• 






Courtesy 


















Rapid calculation 

Present school system suf- 
ficient....... 
































1 










- 











Table 50. — Summary of suggestions of the workers as fo what a part-time 
schfOol could teach a beginner in the study of trades. 



Subjects suggested. 



Drafting, general 

Ifathemancs 

Estimating 

Chemistry 

Dra* - ing, architectural . . 
Hon- to superintend, etc. 
Reading and EngUsn.... 

Blue-pnnt reading 

Courtesy 

CoDstructi(Bi 

Dra ing, maddne 

QeneratorSy operation of. 

Mixing colors 

Electricity 

Study of plans 

ig 



Number of workers offering suggestions. 



Paint- 
ers. 



Study c 
8pellin{ 



1 
2 
1 
2 



Brick- 
layers. 



1 
1 
1 



Carpen- 
ers. 



Electri- 
cians. 



1 
1 



Machin- 
ists. 



3 
3 
1 



Total. 





4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
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Table 51. — Summary of suggesUons of the workers as to evening-school courses 

for employed workers. 





Number of workers offering suggestions. 


Subjects suggested. 


Paint- 
ers. 


Plumb- 
ers. 


Electri- 
cians. 


Tiine- 
men. 


Carpen- 
ters. 


Brick- 
layers. 


Machin- 
ists. 


Total. 


Drawing 


2 
2 




1 
1 




2 

1 
1 


1 
1 


3 

2 

2 


9 


Estimating 


5 


English and reading 




Arithmetic " 








2 


Mat:he.Tnatic-s 




1 






1 




2 


Blue-print reading 


1 












Common-school education 




1 












Chemistry 












1 




Shopwork inindustries 








1 








Enpn^ring (mechanical) 










1 


i' 




Engines (steam) '. 














Monogram lettering 


1 
1 
1 














Mixing colors 














« X, 


Sanitation 
















Steel square, study of 








1 

1 








Strength of material 
















Styles of brick work 










1 






Measuring 


1 





























These suggestions refer to three classes of schools, (a) courses to 
be offered in the regular schools to assist boys and girls to choose 
and to prepare for chosen occupations before they leave school; (b) 
courses in part-time schools to help apprentices while they are learn- 
ing their trades; (c) courses in evening schools to help employed 
workers. 

These suggestions are especially valuable as representing the real 
needs felt by the workers. The suggestions are classified according 
to the kinds of courses needed and the trades of the men making the 
suggestions. More drill in the common branches is desired for the 
boy before he leaves school and after he begins working at his trade 
both as apprentice and journeyman. Drafting and blueprint and 
plan reading are demanded by a large number of the workers. Many 
other courses are suggested. Sanitation, cleanliness, and courtesy 
are suggested by several. A study of the industries and practical 
shopwork along a number of lines are suggested. 

Nearly one-half of these same workers report efforts to continue 
their education since going to work. Night school, business college, 
and correspondence school courses have been taken by them. More 
than one-half of them left school by the time they were 15 years of 
age or before. The younger workers, whose reports are recorded in 
chapter 4, show efforts to continue their education along similar lines. 

The groups of workers representing the metal working, building 
and printing trades examined the findings of the Richmond (Va.) 
survey as they referred to the educational needs of the workmen in 
the groups of trades represented. These men indorsed the Endings 
of the Richmond report, the representatives of the building trades 
placing even stronger emphasis on the importance of a knowledge 
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of drawing and blueprint reading in these trades. For further de- 
tails the reader is referred to Bulletin 162, United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

n. EDUCATIONAL NEEDS AS EXPRESSED BT EMPLOYERS. ^ 

The suggestions of employers as to the educational needs of their 
employees are summarized in tables 52, 53, and 54. The employers 
reporting consider the greatest need to be a thorough grounding in 
the common-school branches before boys and girls are allowed to 
leave school. The need of more thorough work in English and arith- 
metic is especially emphasized. Drawing and manual training of a 
practical kind are considered important. 

Table 52. — Summary of suggestions of employers as to what the puUic schools 

should teach to help prospective workers. 





Number of employers reporting. 


Subjects suggested. 


Metal- 
working 
indus- 
tries. 


Building 
trades. 


Printing 
trades. 


Leather 
indus- 
tries. 


TextUe 
indus- 
tries. 


Trans- 
porta- 
tion com- 
panies. 


Total. 


Number of employers reporting. 

Common-school branches 

Mllthf^»nfttiC«- - , , , . r . 


15 
9 
5 

4 
3 
1 
1 

1 


8 
3 
4 
3 
1 
1 
1 


2 
2 


1 
1 


1 
1 


1 

1 
1 
1 


28 
17 
10 


Drawing 








8 


Manual"ira*n*nff .,,.,...,,.,. 




*" 


'i. .....••. 


4 


Study of industries 










2 


Mechanics 










2 


Foupd«7 pr^ictice , , 










1 


Bhieprif»t'readinit. r 


1 
1 










1 


Phiracs 












1 


p^inn^natlcn 




1 








1 


Ciifnnistry 




^ 




1 




1 

















Table 53. — Summary of suggestions of employers as to what an apprentice 

could study to hecome more efficient. 





Number of employers reporting. 


Subjects suggested. 

• 


Metal- 
working 
indus- 
tries. 


Building 
trades. 


Printing 
trades. 


Leather 
indus- 
tries. 


Textile 
indus- 
tries. 


Trans- 
porta- 
tion com- 
panies. 


Total. 


Number of employers reporting. 
Mathematics. 


12 

4 
5 
4 


5 
2 
1 
1 


2 


1 


1 


1 
1 
1 


22 

7 


DraWlnff T r . . r - r t » r 








7 


Common branches (review of). . 




1 
1 


1 


7 


KTIgli8h...-..r.Tr 


1 


1 


3 


Stndy of fndnstrfes....... 


1 
1 


2 
2 
1 




3 


Stndy of materials....... 










3 


Spelling. ...-T..r..r.^. ........ 


1 








2 








1 




1 


AdirelliBJllg . ....--.. r r 






1 


• 




1 


Physics. ..r. 




1 








1 


IfffH^flniCff , . r , r . , . . . 


1 
1 










1 


KofFDomics (practical) ...... 












1 

















Tiaa***— 18 — 6 
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Table 54. — Summary of suggestions of employers as to evening school courses 

for employed workers. 



Subjects suggested. 



Number of employers reporting. 

Drafting ,... 

Mathematics • 

Trade efficiency 

£nglish 

y^eoftime 

General shop practice 

Ck)mmon-scbooI branches 

Study of industries 

Mechanics 

Ck)lor schemes 

Advertising .^ 

Chemistry 



Number of employers reporting. 



Metal- 
working 
indus- 
tries. 



12 
5 
4 
4 
1 
2 
2 



1 
1 



Printing 
trades. 



1 
1 



1 
1 



Leather 
indus- 
tries. 



.^..... 



Textile 
indus- 
tries. 



1 

"i 



Trans- 
porta- 
tion com- 
panies. 



1 
1 
1 



Total 



17 
6 

e 

4 
4 
8 
3 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



The need for part-time education is expressed by almost all of the 
manufacturers who reported. They suggest for their apprentices 
courses similar to those reconunended for prospective workers. Suf- 
ficient knowledge of the common branches is often lacking. Every 
manufacturer reported that he preferred an apprentice who had had 
some high-school work. A large majority of these men, especially 
those representing the metal-working industries, expressed them- 
selves as in favor of cooperative courses, their plants working with 
the high school. 

As to the needs of the journeyman workers, employers favored 
instruction which will give them a better appreciation of their 
work, the value of time, and so on. Further instruction in drawing 
and mathematics was advocated also. 

in. PRESENT PROVISIONS FOR INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 

1. IN THE SCHOOLS. 

Public schools, — Under the titles of free-hand and mechanical 
drawing, domestic art and science, and manual training, consider- 
able work is being done in the Wilmington public schools. 

In October, 1889, manual training was introduced into the high 
school. This, with drawing, both free-hand and mechanical, and 
domestic science, are required of all high-school pupils in their first 
and second years, as noted in the high-school courses outlined earlier 
in this report.^ 

The free-hand drawing and sewing courses are well organized in the 
grades in both primary and grammar schools. Comparatively little 
has been done in manual training in the grades. 

Table 55 gives the general arrangement as to time allotment and 
subjects in the diflPerent grades of these courses. 



» Se^ Chapter II. p. 22. 
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Table 56. — Teaching and supervision of industrial arts and fiouseJiold arta 

courses — white schools. 



Subjects. 


Grades. 


Teacher. 


Supervisor. 


Freehand drawing 
and general work. 


1 to 5 (primary 

school). 
6 to 8 (grammar 

school}. 
High school, first 

and second years. 
6to8 


Regular grade teachers (women). 

Special art teacher (woman in 

each of the grammar schocds). 

Taught by art supervisor 

In two schools by art teacher. 
In one school by teacher of in- 
dustrial arts (woman). In 
one school by teacher of in- 
dustrial arts (man). 

Mechanical drawing teacher 
(one man). 

Remilar fijaae teachers. ......••. 


Art supervisor (woman) 

Art supervisor 

Do. 

A little supervision giveii bj 
high-school teacher of m6- 
chanical drawin£. 

A little supervision given by 
art supervisor. 

A. little supervision given 
by high-school teacher of 
woodworking. (No real 
supervision in either grades 
or nigh sdiooL) 


ing. 


High school, first 
and second years. 

4 and ft ...rrr 




6 to 8 


In two schools art and construc- 
tion taught by same teacher 
(one woman in each) . In two 
schools mechanical drawing 
and construction taught by 
same teacher (one woman in 
one school; one man in one 
schocd). 

Woodworking courses by one 
man. Metal-working courses 
by one man. 

Regular grade teachers 

Special teachers of sewing (one 
woman) in each of the four 
schools. 

Special teacher of cookery (one 
woman). 


• 


L n 


Hoosetudd arts 


4 and 5 


Sewing supervisor. 
Do. 




0to8 




i,n 






*• **.••........»••• 





In Table 56 an outline of the teaching facilities is shown. Previous 
to the school year 1915-16 the school system had a supervisor of draw- 
ing and manual training combined. During 1916-17 there was a 
separate drawing supervisor but no regular manual-training super- 
visor. 

In the colored schcK)ls the work is arranged very much as for the 
white schools. Mechanical drawing begins in the eighth grade. 
Woodworking begins in the sixth year with simple problems and con- 
tinues through the fourth year of the high school, concluding with 
furniture construction, wood turning, and pattern making. Sewing 
is given to upper-grade and high-school girls, and cookery to high- 
school girls. 

The girls of the teachers' training school are given instruction 
throughout their two-year course in drawing, sewing, and simple 
handwork. The courses are taught by the art and sewing supervisors. 

The data for this part of the report were obtained from conferences 
with the superintendent of schools, supervisors and teachers, visits to 
the several schools and classes, and detailed study of courses of study, 
outlines and samples of work submitted by supervisors and teachers. 

In 1914 the board of education published a very complete and 
well prepared bulletin outlining in considerable detail the courses in 
drawing, both freehand and mechanical, and manual training. 
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THE ELEMENTABT SCHOOLS. 

The cowraes in freehand drawing. 

The work in freehand drawing is probably best explained by several 
direct quotations from the bulletin mentioned. The course is outlined 
in detail by the supervisor for the use of the teachers. The work for 
the first week in September for the first grade is as follows : 

1. Practice drawing straight lines in various positions, also squares, oblongs, 
triangles, etc. Associate objects of interest with these lines. Aim : To develop 
free movement, observation. Materials : Manila drawing paper, 6 by 9 inches, 
Crayola or pencil. 

2. Cut from magazines, catalogues, and advertisements all straight-line ob- 
jects. Aim: To develop observation of outline, motor forces. Material: Any 
available material, scissors. - 

3. Draw at the blackboard straight lines and plane figures in various posi- 
tions. Children to work with the teacher. Aim: Free movement. Material: 
Dustless crayon to be used at all blackboard lessons. 

4. Free cutting from plane figures, as the square, the oblong, the triangle; 
children to work from large mounted figures which are to be placed at the front 
of the room. Attempt one straight-line object. Aim: To memorize shapes. 
Material : Tinted folding or construction paper. 

5. Paste the figures cut at the last lesson on a strip of construction paper of a 
suitable color to form a border. Aim : Harmony of color, neatness. Material : 
Figures, construction paper, paste. 

At the end of the first year the following results should be ap- 
parent : 

1. Ability to name and recognize the six standard colors. 

2. Ability to represent straight and curved lines in various positions, as 
standing, lying down, leaning. 

3. Ability to represent general forms of objects by drawings and cutting. 

4. Knowledge of the use of straight edge and 1-inch measurement. 

5. Ability to trace, cut, and paste neatly. 

6. Familiarity with simple nature studies, trees, leaves, flowers, etc. 

7. Ability to understand such terms as right, left, upper, lower, edge, comer, 
straight, curved, center. 

8. Ability to construct the simple objects designed for this grade through 
teacher's directions. 

The work for each grade is outlined in a similar manner. At the 
end of the sixth year the following results are expected : 

1. Ability to express light and shade through pencil, painting, showing kind 
of surfaces, solidity, etc. 

2. Familiarity with all tints and shades made from the standard colors. 

3. Ability to render nature studies, simple still-life groups, flat and graded 
washes with the brush. 

4. Some knowledge of good decoration. Proper framing and hanging of 
pictures. 

5. Familiarity with all terms used in " results of the fifth year," and, in addi- 
tion, a knowledge of the simplest principles of perspective. 
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A general outline in drawing and handwork for the seventh and 
eighth grades includes the following: 

1. Nature study: Various mediums, outlines, light and shade, color. Aim: 
Close observation of details, good technique. 

2. Object drawing, various mediums. 

3. Still life. Aim : True proportion, light and shade, color. 

4. Map drawing: Pencil and water color. Aim: To correlate with history 
and geography. 

5. Perspective studies: Elementary principles. Aim: To acquire a knowl- 
edge of the convergence of lines. 

6. CJolor harmony: Its application to Interior decoration, wearing appareL 
Aim: To develop good taste. 

7. Home work: Original problems based on decoration. Outdoor sketching. 

8. Study of pictures and frames: Lessons in hanging and arrangem^it. 
Fitness of certain objects to given spaces. 

9. Elementary bookbinding: Simple notebook problems. Aim: Accuracy, 
neatness. 

10. Elementary design : Constructive and applied units from conventionalized 
nature studies; stencil construction; stencil application in various objects 
of use. 

At the end of the seventh and eighth years the following results 
should be apparent: 

1. AbUity to draw common objects in perspective. Single objects or groups. 

2. Power to represent solidity of objects by expressing light and shade. 

3. A thorough knowledge of the mixing of aU colors previously studied. 
Ability to represent various washes. 

4. Use of the ife-inch measurement. 

5. Familiarity with all type solids. Ability to draw these from memory op 
from the objects themselves. 

6. Power to appreciate the general laws of good taste and a regard for the 
fitness of things. 

7. Ability to express in careful technic various nature forms, showing close 
observation of growth and structure. 

8. Ability to construct simple products of use. 

The entire work of these grades is closely connected with the high- 
school courses. 

The outlines given above illustrate the nature of the freehand-draw- 
ing work. There are many admirable qualities in the course, but on 
the whole it seems too formal. It is not sufliciently related to the life 
and experiences of the children. Considerable correlation with holi- 
days, special days, and seasons is introduced, which is appropriate. 
Some good suggestions as to correlation with other subjects of the 
curriculum are made. Attention is appropriately called to the fram- 
ing of pictures, division of wall spaces, etc. More material of this 
nature, as well as the relation of color to dress, home decorations, etc., 
could be introduced appropriately; also more correlation with the 
sewing and manual training. On the whole it would seem that too 
much is expected of the children in the time at their disposal and 
according to their age and ability. 
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Course in mechanical drawing. 

Sixth grade. 

The subject is introduced at this juncture in order that the boys of 
the higher grades and of the high schools may be able better to inter- 
pret advanced problems. The plates contain only the simplest 
working drawings and endeavor to acquaint the pupils with the two 
important views of any mechanical drawing, namely, the plan and the 
elevation. The various type solids are used as a basis for the more 
practical problems. Thorough drill on the use of the drawing board, 
T-square, triangles, and the compass is most in^portant, as well as 
constant practice in freehand lettering. Twenty-four plates are de- 
signed for use in each of the grammar grades, and teachers will be 
supplied with a full set of 72 blue prints* 

Series 1. 



Plate I. Freehand lettering. 

II. CJonventional lines and 
their uses. 

III. Cube. 

IV. 'iquare prism. 

V. Equilateral triangular 
prism. 
VI. Square pyramid— eleva- 
tion showing one face. 
VII. Square pyramid— eleva- 
tion showing two faces. 
VIII. Cylinder. 
IX. Cone. 

X. Hexagonal prism. 
XI. Nail box. 
XII. Geometric problems. 

Series 2. 

Plate I. Square plinth. 

II. Square washer. Round 
hole. 

III. Circular plinth. 

IV. Circular washer. Square 

hole. 
V. Rectangular prism. 
VI. Section of a brick chim- 
ney. 
VII. Cement vat. 
VIII. Wrought-iron brace. 
IX. Water-pipe section. 
X. Circular lamp shade. 
XI. Standard or pedestal. 
XII. L-shaped block -bored. 



Seventh grade. 
Series 3. 

Plate I. Triangular plinth. 

II Triangular brass tray. 
III. Hexagonal pyramid. 
rv. Hexagonal lamp shade. 
V. FootstooL 
VI. Mail box. 
VII. Shelf. 
VIII. Stone steps. 
IX. Octagonal plinth. 
X. Octagonal nut 
XI. Teapot stand. 
XII. Bookrack. 

Series 4. 

Plate I. Window plant box. 
II. Candlestick. 

III. Hourglass. 

IV. Pall. 

V. Hemisphere. 
VI. Bowl. 

VII. Drawing board. 
VIII. Table. 
IX. T-square. 

X. Triangle. 

XI. Tool box. 

XII. Cup and saucer. 
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Eighth grade. 

Series 5. 

Plate I. Square stand. 
II. Piano bench. 

III. Bookshelves, 

IV. Desk. 

V. Kitchen table. 
VI. Taboret 
VII. Ice chest. 
VIII. Picture frame. 
IX. Iron ring. 
X. Inkstand. 
XI. Sleeve board. 
XII. Toothbrush holder. 



Eighth grade — Ck)ntinued. 
Series 6. 

Plate I. Whisk-broom casB. 
II. Stovepipe elbow. 
III. Bracket. 
IV. Stone plant box. 
V. Plan of schoolroom floor. 
VI. Octagonal pyramid. 
VII. Octagonal lamp shade. 
VIII. Jar with stopper. 
IX. Car wheel. 
X. Car-rail section. 
XI. Potato masher. 
XII. Pulley. 



No inking is done in the grades. The only equipment is an " eagle " 
compass and a foot rule. 

Like many other courses in mechanical drawing this course is 
largely a copying of blue prints, with very little apparent connection 
with the construction work of the shops. As a formal course, logi- 
cally developed, the course is much better than the average. But 
with only " an eagle compass and a foot rule," it can not be carried 
out successfully. 

"Freehand lettering, conventional lines, and geometrical prob- 
lems " mean very little to the boys when presented in a formal way. 
These things will have meaning only when taken up as required in 
the execution of drawings. 

The planning and making of constructive designs for the articles 
to be made in manual training would give more real meaning to 
this course. Some drawings might profitably be from objects in- 
stead of all from blue prints. The " plan of the schoolroom " is a 
good problem and could be supplemented with drawings of the 
school building, yard, etc. 

Courses in mamuil training. 

In the fourth and fifth years cardboard work is carried on. If 
articles in these courses are designed by the pupils, working plans 
made, and care is taken to select projects for which the pupils have 
a real need and in which there is opportunity for some decoration 
in the drawing classes, this work may be made quite profitable. It 
represents an important industry and one of some local importance. 

Two of the grammar schools are fairly well equipped for wood- 
working, although the teaching of this subject below the high school 
has not been carried far. A list of the problems in woodworking 
prepared for use in two of the grammar schools is given below. The 
articles are constructed from blue prints, and all boys are expected 
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to make the same articles. They are the conventional woodworking 
models as found in most schools. 

As suggested in connection with the cardboard work, if articles 
really needed by the boys were planned and designed by them, and 
constructed from their own dimensioned drawings, this work will 
prove more interesting and much more profitable. 

Problems in woodwork for grammar schools No. 24 and No. 28, 

1. Use of rule, square, and knife. 2. Sawing to Una and paring. 3. Sand- 
paper block. 4. Spool holder. 5. Teapot stand. 6. Keyboard. 7. Sleeve 
board. 8. Bench hook. 9. Shelf. 10. Whlsk-broom holder. 11. Knife box. 
12. Bird house. 13. Glove box. 

Courses in sewing. 

No sewing is given in the white high school, but it is given in the 
colored high school. However, in the white graded schools it is given 
in grades four to eight, inclusive. The supervisor of sewing directs 
all of vthe work in the schools, but teaches the classes in the teacher- 
training school only. Sewing is given in both years of this course. 

Formerly there were eight special teachers of sewing. Now only 
two special teachers of sewing, besides the supervisor, are employed. 
The rest of the teaching is done by the regular grade teachers, who 
have been taught this special work by the sewing supervisor. The 
supervisor meets the grade teachers in groups composed of all of the 
teachers of the same grades in the city after school hours about twice 
each semester, and- gives them instruction ; the teachers working out 
in miniature the problems which they are to present to their pupils. 

The supervisor also has the training-school girls make small-size 
models of the articles to be made by the pupils. These training- 
school students are weU grounded in the principles of sewing, but 
unfortunately for this work they usually start to teach in the city 
school system in the lower primary grades where sewing is not 
taught. The upper-grade teachers who teach the sewing, as a rule, 
come from other cities and have not had instruction in the subject. 
None of those who are teaching sewing in the schools now have had 
any special instruction in the subject except that given by the present 
sewing supervisor, who has been in charge of this work for several 
years. 

In the grade schools the usual method of procedure is to put two 
grades together — one teacher taking all of the girls of the two 
grades in sewing, and the other teacher the boys in some form of con- 
struction work. 

The work done by the grade girls is practical in its nature. In 
each grade, in the first few lessons, three or four practice stitches are 
made; then these are applied in the making of full-sized garments. 
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The sixth grade girls make uniforms to wear in the high-school 
cookery. These seem to fit well into the course at this time, but it 
would seem more appropriate to make them nearer the time when 
they will be used. 

The girls in the sewing classes seemed interested, and on the whole 
were doing good work. More correlation with the work in drawing 
in making of designs would increase the value of the instruction. In 
some instances not enough attention seemed to be given to having 
the girls design articles to their own measures or those for which 
they had a real need. The work in sewing was of better quality and 
of a more practical nature than is often found in a city school 
system. 

The task of training the teachers for all the work in the subject 
carried on in the entire school system in addition to other responsi- 
bilities is too great for one supervisor. More specially trained teach- 
ers should be employed, particularly in each of the large grammar 
schools. 

Some work with textiles, weaving, and other processes, shcfuld be 
introduced to relieve the monotony of five full years of regular sew- 
ing. Cookery should be introduced in the eighth grade at the latest 

HIGH SCHOOLS. 

Courses m drawing and design. 

Although the bulletin referred to above outlines four years of 
high-school work in "design and handicraft," it appears that only 
the first two years of the course are being given. 

The outline of the work of these two years is as follows: 

FIRST YEAR. 

Object drawing: PencU outline, accenting; pencil painting, light and shade; 
charcoal and chalk ; charcoal and water color. 

Figure drawing: PencU outline, accenting; pencil painting, light and shade; 
silhouette studies. 

Nature study: PencU outline and mass drawing; brush work, neutaral yalues; 
water-color rendering. 

Outdoor sketching in penciL 

Ck>mposition. 

iSlementary principles of design. 

CJolor harmony. 

Elementary principles of perspective. 

History of painting — illustrated notebooks. 

Interior decoration of home and school — ^illustrated notebooks 

SECOND TEAR. 

Nature study: Pencil, ink, color. 

Design: CJonstructive and applied. 

Stenciling: Stencil making, application on fabrics. 
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Art needlework: Suggestions — ^table runners, doilies, curtains, pillow coTers, 

Elementary bookbinding: Construction, using vellum. Suggestions — port- 
folios, notebooks, stationery cases. 

History of painting — illustrated notebooks. 

Interior decoration of home and school — ^illustrated notebooks. Personal 
adornment. 

Similar work is outlined for the third and fourth years of the high- 
school course, but is not now oflfered. 

The course is a strong one, and evidences of considerable interest 
on the part of the girls in the high school were apparent. The art 
work is correlated with the work in home economics. When the sew- 
ing courses are introduced in the high school (as now anticipated), 
further opportunity for correlation will be aflforded. 

Courses in mechanical drawing. 

Although the bulletin states that "problems in this department 
are arranged in conjunction with the shopwork," little evidence of 
correlation was foimd in practice. The bulletin further states that 
"the aim of the work is to correlate the drafting with local indus- 
tries. Research is encouraged along this line, and the department 
of English assists by assigning themes in the various* processes of 
manufacturing." 

A brief outline of the two years' course is as follows: 

FIRST YEAR. 

Use of instruments: Straight and curved lines, circles, concentrics, angles, 
etc. 

Lettering: Freehand, designing, and spacing of titles, figures. 

Geometric problems : CJonstructlon of various figures. 

Projections: Simple objects based on the type solids, names and positions 
of views. 

SECOND TEAR, 

Working drawings: Application of the principles studied the first year, con- 
structive work in detail and assembled shop projects, work relating to local 
Industries. 

Orthographic projection: Relation of planes, frustrums, use of Unes and 
planes. 

Architecture: House framing, details of construction, floor plans, elevations* 
simple perspectives, interiors, bungalow plans (original). 

Some exceptionally good work is being done in this department. 
The teacher is a practical draftsman, a practicing architect, and has 
supervised the construction of buildings. One and one-half hours 
per week for two years is too short a time in which to develop the 
course as it has been planned. The problems for the woodworking 
and metal working courses could probably be designed and the work- 
ing drawings made here. 
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The substitution of some of this correlated shop drawing in place 
of the more formal work of the first part of the drawing course, 
bringing in the use of instruments, lettering, and geometric prob- 
lems only as needed would add to the educative value of the course. 
Likewise the theory of projection should follow rather than precede 
the application of these principles, and in architecture the course 
should start with the drawing of home plans and elevations, allow- 
ing the details of construction to follow as needed in completing the 
plans. 

Courses in home economics. 

• » 

All girls in the high school are required to devote two 90-minute 

periods each week to work in this department during the first and 
second years. It is seldom that work so well organized and so prac- 
tical in character is found in a high-school course. The cookery and 
other features of the course are closely correlated with the cafeteria 
luncheon service of the school. The woman in charge of the luncheon 
service and the cookery teacher work together in planning the activi- 
ties of each day, so that the products of the cooking classes are used 
as a part of the luncheon menu. The supplies for the cooking classes 
are furnished out of the receipts of the luncheon service. Each day 
the high-school girls provide one or more dishes for this service. 
Therefore, if the cookery lesson is on bread making, the girls can 
make bread in large quantities and loaves of regulation size. In this 
way the work is more practical than that frequently found in cookery 
courses, and is very economical for the school system. 

When the new high-school building is completed, opportunity for 
further expansion of this department will be possible. As brou^t 
out in Table 12, almost all of the girls like the work. 

Shop courses in wood and metaZ. 

As already indicated, shopwork in the high school is of long stand- 
ing. Bench woodworking was introduced in 1889, machine-shop 
work two years later, and forging three or four years later. 

Five or six years ago the forge equipment was sold, and this part 
of the shopwork was discontinued. This equipment was thoroughly 
up-to-date in every respect, consisting of 24 down-draft forges and 
other equipment in proportion. There was a good room for the pur- 
pose, which is now used by the carpenter and painter for repair work. 
The teacher who had charge of the forging was old and hard of 
hearing, and he had considerable trouble with the boys. It is ex- 
tremely unfortunate that this work was done away with, as it 
represents an industry of great importance in Wilmington and is a 
valuable manual-training subject. 
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The £hree shops were well equipped when installed, but have had 
very little additional equipment in 20 years. But this does not mean 
that the two shops now in use (woodworking and machine shops) 
are not in good condition. They are more completely equipped, and 
with better tools and machinery than many more modern shops. In 
almost every respect these shops are fully equipped for excellent work 
in their respective lines. 

Formerly each boy had 90 minutes •per day for manual training, 
but as the size of the school increased this time was cut down, until 
now each receives instruction but two double periods per week. 

There is no correlation at present between the shop courses and the 
courses in design and mechanical drawing, although all instructors 
concerned expressed a wish that there might be such correlation. The 
time element was given as one reason why correlation is not attempted. 

All shopwork is based on blue prints provided by the instructors, 
and all boys seemed to be doing the same work to a large degree. 
Although the courses as printed include "talks on the various kinds 
of wood, lumbering, iron and steel, processes involved in the manu- 
facture of metals, shop systems, and local industries," the instructors 
reported that there is little or no time for these things. The courses 
are "shopwork" only. The interest of the boys in their work was 
good, and the technic and the products turned out were as a rule good. 
Some exceptionally good pieces of work were seen. 

Some boys were repeating courses, and naturally were little inter- 
ested in what they were doing. An instructor is authority for the 
statement that promotion in the high school, is by years and not by 
subjects; consequently, if a boy fails in some academic subject, he is 
required to take his manual-training work over also, even if he had 
done this work creditably. If this administrative procedure must 
continue, it should at least be possible to provide new problems for 
boys repeating a course. 

The boys pay for all material used in projects which they take 
home with them. Little of the purely exercise work is taken, but 
most of the articles of real value are. 

In the construction of some projects little is left for the boy to do 
but to follow the directions given. Not much thought is required. 
For example, in lathe lesson No. 1, which is turning a taper piece, 
the boy is given a full-size blue print of the piece both in the cylinder 
form and as it appears when finished. Also he is given the follow- 
ing printed notes : 

First Make piece required lengtli, facing ends straiglit and smooth, using 
Bide tool. 

Second. Turn to diameter given in upper view of drawing, using diamond- 
point tiX)l. 
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Third. Mark on surface for chambered section, and turn to given diameter 
plus a finishing cut. With parting-tool make chambered part required length, 
leaving enough metal for fillets. Finish ^ inch part, fillets, and I inch parts. 
Round over end, using the graver, and file finished parts. 

Fourth. Find difference between large and small diameter of tapering part, 
and move tail-stock center toward front of lathe, one-half of this difference, 
for each number of times the length of tapering part is contained in length 
of piece. Turn, finish, and file to size. 

In both shops the instructors are men of maturity who have had 
considerable practical experience in their respective trades. Thus 
they are exceptionally well adapted to continuing their work along 
more vocational lines. 

The coiu'ses as outlined are as follows: 

WOODWORK. 

A. Joinery: Halved comer, through lap, miter joint, ox)en mortlse-and-tenon, 
butt mortise-and-tenon, dovetail, drawer dovetail, application of all Joints in 
construction work. (It is impossible for each boy to make application of every 
Joint. As a rule each boy constructs only one piece of work, making applica- 
tion of only one or two of these joints. ) 

B. Turning: Cylinder, step cylinder, grooved cylinder, bead and fillets, stock- 
ing darner, rolling pin, potato masher, mallet, gavel, candlestick, cup. (As a 
rule only one or two practice exercises are made. Some excellent practical 
projects are worked out.) 

C. Pattern making: Washer, wrench, pipe connection, engine crank, stuffing- 
box gland, brass nut, pipe-connection elbojv, eccentric strap. ( Some of the more 
capable boys make more diflicult problems, as patterns for small engine, etc.). 

D. Cabinet making: Taboret, bookcase, table, desk, chair. (One or two arti- 
cles made by each boy.) 

METAL WORK. 

A. Viae and sheet-metal work: Cutting, filing, straight and curved-line figures; 
riveting, cake lifter ; application of cutting and filing ; garden trowel ; cast-iron 
paper file base, steel wire stem; drUling, draw filing, polishing, steel hammer 
head ; punching, garden weeder ; tap and die work, spool holder ; chipping and 
filing, cast-iron hammer head, paper weight; brass paper weight 

B, Machine-tool toork: Wrought iron cyUnder; taper cylinder, chambered 
with fillet : cylinder chambered to gauge and cut to fit reamed hole ; right and 
left hand threading, cast iron, United States standard ; cast-iron laliie carriage 
handle, finished bright; hexagonal bolt and nut, finished all over; double taper, 
with beads and fiUets; arbor with nut, square .threads; crosshead, cast iron, 
finished bright; mandreL (Not all of this course can be completed in tbe time 
available.) 

CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 

There is no continuation school work done in the city. 

PUBLIC EVENING SCHOOLS. 

The only evening courses offered by the public schools are those 
already referred to, including classes in the review of the ccimmon- 
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school branches, and the Americanization school for foreigners, re- 
cently established. None of these courses is industrial in character) 
though the students are largely industrial workers. 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

1. In some of the parochial schools some attention is given to free- 
hand and mechanical drawing. 

In the prospectus of the " Salesianum,*' a private preparatory 
school for boys imder the direction of the Catholic Church, free-hand 
drawing is given as one of the subjects taught in the " preparatory 
class,'' and free-hand and mechanical drawing, architecture, indus- 
trial drawing, and land measuring are mentioned as among the sub- 
jects required during the four jears of the " commercial division ^ 
of the regular course. 

In a large Friends' school giving instruction throughout all of 
the grades and a four-year high school, free-hand and mechanical 
drawing are given considerable attention. The primary school 
studies " include drawing, with work in form and color." The work 
in drawing of the grammar grades is described in the catalogue of 
the school as being " under the care of a skilled instructor of long 
experience, who has entire charge of the drawing throughout the 
school." The aim of the free-hand work is — 

to develop an appreciation of art, and to cultivate the taste for beauty In dally 
life and surroundings. The idea is to help the pupU at the very outset to 
originate a beautiful arrangement and to see the beauty of line and color which 
should exist in everything that is made by hand. The mediums used, whether 
pencU, charcoal, pen and ink, water-color, or pastel, are selected to suit the 
work to be done. The drawing room is well equipped with type forms, casts, 
and such materials as are helpful in art education. 

The mechanical drawing course embraces perspective, plane geom- 
etry, and plane projection. 

Courses in hand work, such as free cutting, paper construction 
work, weaving, clay work, and sand table work, are given in the 
primary grades of this school. 

In the first and second years of the high-school course, which is 
planned primarily for college entrance, free-hand, mechanical, and 
architectural drawing are required. 

2. The Young Men's Christian Association and two business col- 
leges are private schools giving evening courses. The work of the 
business colleges is commercial education. The Y. M. C. A. work is 
largely industrial in character. 

Six industrial courses were oflfered by the association, namely, 
elementary and advanced mechanical drawing, architecture and 
Ifididing t^dnstmxcAxmj sheet-metal work, dectridty^ and ^op mathe- 
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matics. In these classes there were enrolled, during the year 1915-16, 
71 young men of the ages of 17 to 21 or over. The drawing courses 
were most in demand, judging by the enrollment in the different 
classes. These courses were taught by practical men. 

2. PROVISIONS FOR INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN THE INDUSTRIES. 

APPBENTICE AGBEEMENTS. 

As the result of inquiries made of manufacturers only three re- 
ported having any apprenticeship agreements. Some firms which 
were not reached are reported to have agreements. One such firm 
maintains a regular class at the Young Men's ChristianAssociation 
one night each week. Several firms pay the tuition and traveling 
expenses, besides allowing some time off, of boys who attend schools 
in Philadelphia. It is understood that Delaware College will ar- 
range cooperative courses in engineering at an early date. 

One manufacturer reports that the opportunities for boys who 
go through the apprentice system with a reasonable education are 
fair if they are willing to work with their hands and their brains. 

Superior ability and unusual interest in the business seem to work 
almost invariably for the shortening of the apprentice period or 
for more rapid advancement. 

Several employers are encouraging their apprentices to attend 
night school or to undertake correspondence-school work. Appren- 
ticeship agreements, however, are rare. According to the opinions 
of many of the employees in Wilmington apprenticeship agreements 
constitute one of the greatest needs in the labor situation. 

One manufacturer reports that, "We pay their tuition at Young 
Men's Christian Association night school." Another says, "At 
Christmas time, to encourage the apprentices, the length of their 
apprentice period is reduced certain periods." For instance, a boy 
in the second or third year, who has been attentive to his work and 
has made progress, will receive as high as six weeks' reduction in 
the apprenticeship period. If the reduction is made in the second 
year, for example, this brings him six weeks nearer to the period 
when he receives the increased rate of wages, and also the date when 
he receives his freedom. Similarly, for boys who do outside work, 
usually drafting-room work at the Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion, an arbitrary reduction is made running from two to three weeks. 

The representative of a large ship and car building establishment 
stated that they offer to apprentices in the following-named depart- 
ments a free course in the Young Men's Christian Association night 
school after they have served one year, provided their attendance 
during that year has been 97 per cent or more of the working year : 
Blacksmith shop, tin and copper shop, pattern shop, pipe shop, 
machine shop, joiner shop, paint shop, mold loft, and electric shop. 



CHAPTER VI. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR A PROGRAM OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 



L ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS TO BE PROVIDED. 

A survey of a school system or of any other system or situation 
should be constructive in character. This is an age of efficiency, 
one of economy in management. This applies as well to school 
systems as to big business. The time used to be when a school put a 
new subject into its curriculum because a neighboring school had 
done so, or because it was being talked about at educational gather- 
ings. To-day. conditions have changed. Changes are made in the 
course of study or in the administration of the system largely because 
an inquiry into conditions warrant and suggest such changes. 

Also the time has passed when a school system may be considered 
as a thing by itself in a community, an institution unaffected by other 
institutions and agencies. The schools should be an active force in 
the entire life of a community, and in formulating their curriculum 
and in their entire organization. The means by which people in a 
given locality make their living, the industrial life of a community, 
has more to do with shaping the customs and social institutions of 
that community than any other agency or force. The schools are 
no exception. But to a large degree they have ignored this force. 
There is now in many parts of the country a popular conviction that 
the schools should serve more effectively the majority of the people 
as well as the small minority representing those who are to go 
into higher institutions of learning and into the professions. 

The demands for commercial education first had their effect, and 
commercial and business courses are now found in many high schools. 
The demands of industrial education (another phase of vocational 
education) must also receive consideration. These demands are the 
more insistent as the calls for more skill in industry and more at- 
tention to industrial design become more pronounced, and because 
of the realization that industry itself is gradually leaving to other 
agencies a large part of the responsibility it formerly assumed in 
the training of youth for its life work. 

71824*— 18 6 81 
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The schools of Wilmington are trying to meet the demand, which 
is a heavy one. But the schools, unaided by industry itself, can not 
meet the call for young people trained ready for work in the multi- 
plex industrial system. To a considerable degree through its pubUc 
schools, its private and parochial schools, the city has been meeting 
the demand for general knowledge and culture. These schools 
have given some attention to training for citizenship; recently the 
foreigner has had his needs for citizenship met in a more definite 
maimer in the Americanization schools established under the public 
school system. But, in the education of every individual there are 
three essential elements to be provided — education for general 
knowledge and culture, education for citizenship, and third, but not 
less important, education for vocation. 

In many respects tlie work in manual arts in the public and private 
schools of Wilmington is excellent, much better than the average, 
but it does not go far enough to meet the demands for the industrial 
phase of vocational education. To a large degree Wilmington is an 
industrial city, and its importance in this respect is increasing. Both 
employers and employees recognize the need for industrial educa- 
tion, and they are ready to cooperate with the school authorities in 
working out a practical plan of action. 

n. SUGGESTIONS FOR INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN THE SCHOOLS. 

During the school year 1915-16 there were approximately 17,000 
children in the schools of Wilmington, of whom 12,000 were in the 
public schools and 5,000 in the parochial and private schools. Of the 
12,000 children who were enrolled in the public schools, approxi- 
mately 8,000 were in the primary grades (grades 1 to 5 inclusive), 
2,800 in the grammar grades (grades 6 to 8 inclusive), and 1,200 in 
the high schools. 

All of the grammar grade white pupils are accommodated in four 
buildings which are centrally located in the city. There is but one 
white high school. Thus centralized, the pupils may the more easily 
be reached for purposes of industrial education. 

THE PRIMARY GRADES. 

In these grades there should be no differentiation in the work for 
boys and girls. Something of a general knowledge of the funda- 
mental industries should be the aim of the work in the manual arts. 
The handling of materials which are used in the industries is in itself 
worth while, and leads to considerable industrial intelligence. Edu- 
cational leaders have pointed out that in an industrial democracy 
every citizen should have more or less industrial intelligence and the 
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industrial appreciation and sympathy which will grow out of suitable 
work in the manual arts. 

In the primary grades the children are too young for specialization, 
but they should work with the materials which are used in the 
fundamental arts of industry. Wood, metal, paper, clay, and textiles 
should be handled and formed into simple articles of value. The 
materials themselves should be the basis for study as to the sources 
from which they are derived, for study of the developing processes 
which have brought them into the varied uses of modem times, and 
for a study of their manufacture in its simpler forms. The classroom 
work should be accompanied with talks by the teachers, visits to 
museums and to the industries themselves. Correlation with number 
work, history and geography stories, and nature study, should be 
made at all times. 

The work should be under the direct charge of the regular grade 
teachers. Designs for the things to be constructed should be made 
by the pupils so far as practicable. The so-called art work and the 
industrial arts should work together at all times. 

The best results will be obtained if the use of a single material is 
not confined to any one grade, but if all materials are used in as many 
grades as the developing work demands. 

The development of skill should not be overemphasized. Of course, 
at all times a child should do his best, but skill is not to be the chief 
aim in the lower grades. A broad and general acquaintance with the 
industries by actual participation in typical activities is to be sought. 

All theory and discussion should arise out of the actual work with 
materials. Valuable suggestions in detail for work in the grades may 
be obtained from the courses of study which have been published 
in a number of progressive cities. 

The handwork may be conducted in the regular classrooms. Little 
special equipment will be necessary. A special worktable or bench in 
the front of the classroom will be helpful. 

The grade teachers should have the assistance and advice of the art 
and industrial arts supervisors. 

Often the children of a room may be organized into a miniature 
factory force for the making of some articles needed in the school. 
The tablets or notebooks will provide such an occasion. Small looms 
to be used in weaving may be made in this way by one grade for the 
use of pupils in a lower grade. 

The art and handwork as now being done by the grade teachers 
tinder direction of the art supervisor may be made the basis for 
further development along the lines suggested above. A resourceful 
supervisor of industrial arts will be necessary to develop the course 
as it should be. 
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It is suggested that sewing which is now being given to the fourth 
and fifth grade girls be omitted until the sixth year, and that it be 
replaced by work suggested above. This refers to fine sewing. Work 
with textiles, weaving, and the coarser stitches should be included in 
the work of the primary grades. This work affords a good introdue- 
tion to the finer sewing of the upper grades. 

THE GRAMMAR GRADES. 

The industrial arts work of the primary grades is to be given for 
purposes of general education and culture. It provides a good foun- 
dation for the specialized industrial and household arts of the upper 
grades. The handling of materials and the performing of the simpler 
processes of construction, together with talks by the teacher, study, 
and visits to factories, which will accompany the practical work as 
a study of the fundamental industries is made, will lay a strong 
foundation for the more specialized and intensive study of a few 
industries in the grammar grades. 

It is in the upper grades that the effects of elimination are most 
felt. Compulsory school attendance ends here; the majority of the 
children drop out of school. As, in the primary grades, the purpose 
of the work is for a general acquaintance with the industries, so, in 
the grammar grades, the work should be, to a large extent, for pur- 
poses of vocational guidance, to assist in finding out aptitudes and 
vocational tendencies. 

The work for boys and girls should be differentiated. Each child 
should become acquainted with the chief industries in which mem- 
bers of the same sex are engaged. These should represent the large 
trade groups, and industries of local importance should have a prom- 
inent place among those selected for study. 

The boys and girls of the grammar grades are still too young to 
make direct preparation for the trades. But more or less of industrial 
intelligence and appreciation should precede industrial efficiency. 
And these things are essential in the education of every indi- 
vidual, whether he goes into the industries or not. In the grammar 
grades the pupil should be given an opportunity to gain sufficient 
knowledge of the industries to discover whether he is best adapted 
to enter the industrial group of occupations ; and also, to some extent 
at least, he should be able to find out the particular group of indus- 
tries for which he has a liking or special aptitude. 

The boys of the grammar grades should make a study of from 
three to six of the principal industrial occupation groups. Probably 
the best manner in which to present each occupation group is by a 
more or less intensive study of one of the principal trades in that 
group. Some of these groups are the metal-trades group, the build- 
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ing-trades group, the printing-trades group, the electrical group, the 
machine operating trades group, the agricultural group, and so on. 

As was suggested for the primary grades, practical work, actual 
participation in typical industrial processes, should form the basis 
for each course. Study of materials used, methods and processes of 
manufacture, and labor conditions in each industry should be taken 
up as the practical work progresses. At all times theory should fol- 
low and grow out of practice. As they work with their hands, the 
children will ask questions, they will want to know the "why" of 
what they are doing; thus opportunity for theory, for supplemental 
study, will arise. 

In like manner, the work for the girls should be organized. Vari- 
ous phases of the household arts should be developed, including foods 
and food preparation, textiles and garment making, and the care and 
management of the home. In addition, some attention should be 
given to the principal trades open to women. Some of these are con- 
nected with the operating of machines of various types. Probably 
little of practical nature can be done with the latter phase of the 
girls' work for lack of equipment, but classroom work may be at- 
tempted in conjunction with visits to factories. 

Home planning, furnishing, and decoration are phases of work of 
great value to girls. 

The art work should be largely in the nature of design, and closely 
correlated with the constructive work both of the boys and of the 
girls. 

Special teachers are required to take care of the industrial and 
household arts work of the grammar grades; likewise special rooms 
and equipment are needed. 

In the four buildings housing the grammar grades, instruction in 
art work and sewing are being given to all girls, woodworking to the 
boys of at least two of the larger schools, and mechanical drawing 
and some form of construction work to all boys. Special rooms and 
some special equipment are being used now in each school. Sewing 
and art supervisors, special teachers of art, sewing, and construction 
work (only one man, however) are employed at present in these 
schools. 

The most important step essential to the development of a good 
course in the industrial arts in the grammar grades is the employ- 
ment of a capable man for the work in each school, at least one for 
each of the two larger schools. One instructor for the smaller schools 
combined might answer for the present. Part of the time of an indus- 
trial art director should be given to the grammar grades. 

Instead of woodworking only, several lines of industrial work 
should be undertaken. Table 57 suggests a general outline of courses. 
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At first, and until additional equipment can be provided, course 
"A" should be undertaken. Here two lines of woodworking, followed 
in the eighth grade by metal working, are suggested. The course in 
metal working can be carried out with very little equipment other 
than that used for woodwork. The rougher carpentry work suggested 
is even more closely related to actual industrial work than the usual 
bench woodwork given in schools ; it will appeal to the boys more, and 
provides opportunity for doing work for the school of practical value. 
To some extent the industrial arts work may be self-supporting ; 
the material used, at least, may be covered by the value of the product. 



SUGGESTED OUTLINES OF COUBSES. 



Printing is a very important industrial-arts course, and need not 
involve great additional expense to the school, because much printing 
for school use can be done in the school shop. Suitable equipment for 
printing costs about as much as equipment for woodworking. A 
separate room will be required, or one end of one in the present shops. 

A course in bookbinding and paper and cardboard work should take 
up problems which are thoroughly practical. The equipment for this 
work need not be expensive. No separate room need be provided. 

Equipment for cookery need not be elaborate or very expensive. 
ExceUent work, at least for a beginning, may be done with a modest 
equipment. A separate room is desirable. 

The following outlines of courses in paper, printing, frame-house 
construction, elementary benchwork, and metal work were developed 
by a committee of teachers, and are here suggested for adaptation to 
the requirements of the Wilmington schools. 

Paper manufacture and industries using paper. 



No. 



1 

2 

3 
4 



6 

7 

8 



9 



Group. 



Paper making (hand 
process). 

Envelopes and port- 
folios. 

Boxes and cases. 

Tablets 

Composition books. . . 

Pamphlet covers 

Loose-leal covers 

Bookbinding (casing 
style). 

Book mending , 



Processes. 



Beating, pourine, screeninjg:, pressing, drying, cal- 
endering, catting, counting, jogging. 
Cutting, folding, pasting 

Cutting, creasing, folding, pasting , 

Counting, cutting, covering, jogging, gluing, cut- 
tine down, taping, trimming. 

Counting, jogging, folding, sewing, taping, trim- 
ming. 

Cuttii^, folding, taping 

Cutting, hinging, foldmg, punching, putting in 
eyelets. 

Marking, sawing, sewing, gluing, rounding, trim- 
ming, casing. 

Mending torn leaves, loose leaves, damaged cov- 
er: re-covering, etc. 



New tools. 



Screen, Celt, heater, 

iron, paper cutter. 
Scissors, rule. 

Knife. 

Tape and screw presses. 



Punch. 

Sewing-ftame, back- 
ing-press, glue pot, 
brush, hammer. 



The industries using paper in some of its forms are numerous and seem 
especially well adapted to average school conditions. A special room is not 
necessary, neither are many and expensive tools. 
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Many articles which can be made, coming under each group, may be of use 
in the school. The necessary equipment for this work may soon be paid for 
in the saving to the school of the expense of purchasing many things which can 
be made by the pupils taking the course. 

Printing. 



No. 



2 

8 



4 





6 
7 



Group. 



Ck>mpositioii. . 



Distribution.. 
Proof. , 



Imposition. 
Presswork., 



Job printing 

Methods of ulustratlng. 



Processes. 



Learning case, holding stick, setting 
type, cutting leads. 



Topics for discussicm, etc. 



Wetting, distributing 

Moving type fh>m stick to galley, 
tying, taking and correcting proof, 
correcting tvpe. 

Moving type to stone, placing furni- 
ture and quoins, locking form. 

Making ready tympan, overlay and 
imderlay; proi>er impression; ink- 
ing; feeding. 



Wood-cut and block-letter making. 



Historic mithods of transmitting 
knowledge, discovery of movable 
type, capitalization, punctuation, 
dividing words into syllables, sjoao- 
ing, printing measurements muh 
type machines, proof reading. 



Invention of printing press, composi- 
tion of rollers and ink, mi-ring ool. 
ors, historic presses. 

Wood cuts, stereotype, chalk plates, 
etohing, photo-engraving, dectro- 
typing. 



Many things for the school may be done in this course, such as printing pro- 
grams, cards, stationery, the school paper or magazine, posters, blanks, etc. 

A special room is almost absolutely essential, as well as considerable special 
equipment. However, the expense need not be more than in equipping for 
benchwork in wood. 

This is an industry that is rapidly being given a place in the school curricu- 
lum, and it is meeting with much favor with school authorities. 

Frame-house construction. 



No. 



2 
3 



6 
6 
7 
8 

10 

11 
12 

13 
14 



15 



Group. 



Staking off and getting 
levels. 

Excavation '. 

Foundation 



Floor frame.. ••••••••>. 



Wall frame 

Wall sheathing. 

Roof frame 

Roof sheathing 

Roof 

Making and setting 
frames. 

Siding 

Exterior finish— paint- 
ing. 

Floors 

Interior finish-faint- 
ing, staining, var- 
nishing, eto. 

Hanging doors, sash, 
screens, eto. 



Processes. 



Measuring, squaring, leveling. 



Digging 

Mlxmg, tempering, pouring, or lay- 
ing. 
Sawing, fitting, squaring, nailing... 



Ghalk lining, nailing. 
Planing, fitting 



Painting 

Blind nailing, matching. 



Fitting, hinging, putting on locks, 
etc. 



New tools. 



Hatchet, level, square, measuring 

pole, straightedge. 
Spade, pick, shovel. 
Box, screen, trowel. 

Saws, chisel, hammer, mallet, try- 
square. 



Planes. 
Brush. 



Screw driver, gauge, brace, Wts. 



This is an important industry and one found in every community. A prac- 
tical building problem is possible in every school. Such projects as shed for 
outdoor physical apparatus, tool house for the school garden ; garage, children's 
play house, poultry house to be sold; partitions in the school basement, etc., 
are possible. 
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A boy having had this course, with work carefully selected from the different 
groups, will be as well qualified to take up cabinet-making in the high school as 
one who has had an elementary benchwork course in wood in the upper grades. 

Elementary bench work. 



No. 
1 

2 

3 

4 



6 
7 

8 

9 

10 



Group. 



Laying out. 
Cutting out. 



Squaring to size. . . 
Modifying: 
a. Using plane.. 

6. Using ctiisel . . 

e. Using gouge.. 

d. Using turning 

saw. 

e. Using spoke- 

shave. 
Sharpening tools. . 



Smoothing. 
Finishing.. 



Fitting and assem- 
bling. 
Fastening 



Finishing: Re- 
viewed and con- 
tinued. 



New tools. 



Rule, try-square, framing 
square, dividers, etc. 

Back, rip. and crosscut- 
ting saws. 

Planes..... 



Processes. 



T-bevel 

Chisels 

Gouges, veining tool. 

Turning saw 

Spokeshave. 



Scraper, sandpaper. 
Brushes 

Brace, hits, clamps. 



Hammer, screw driver, 
nail set, etc. 



Measuring, lining, gaging, 
describing drcies, etc. 

Sawing, using bench 
hook, trestles, and vise. 

Planing and testing 

Chamfering, bevehng 

Paring 

Hollowing out, cutting 

grooves. 
Outside and inside curve 

sawing. 
Smootmng curves, mod- 

eline:. 
Grinding, whetting 

Scraping, sandpapering. . 
Applying finish and rub- 
bing down. 
Boring, cutting 



Projects. 



Board loom, checker 
board, target, rule. 

Sandpaper block, bench- 
hook 4-piece loom. 

Boxes, miter box. 

Clothes cleat, catting 
board, cylinder. 

Bookrack, tool rack, pic- 
ture frame. 

Desk tray, bookrack 
ends. . 

Picture frame, coat 
hanger. 

Handles, pointer, coat 
hanger. 

Chisel, plane Iron, gouge 
knife. 



Trestle, cross stand, tab- 
oret, mitered frame, 
stepladder, sled, 
shelves, cases, book- 
binding, clamps, appa- 
ratus. 



This course in bench work in wood has several distinctive features. One is 
the clear separation of work into groups, each group standing for certain defi- 
nite tool processes. Also in each group some projects are entirely completed. 
To do this some other tool processes may have to be introduced into the group 
incidentally, but these processes have only a minor place there. The principal 
work on each project is done with the tools of the group. 

Anotlier feature for which this course stands is that of constructing many 
really useful projects, a number of which are for use in the school. Boys 
often, if properly directed, take more interest in making articles for the school 
than for themselves. 

Metal work. 



No. 



8 

4 

6 



Group. 



Wire work. 



Strip metal work.. 



Sheet metal (with- 
out solder). 



Sheet metal (with 

solder). 
Filing and fitting.. 



Shaping rom the 
flat. 



New tools. 



Flat and round nose pli- 
ers, flies, vise, rule, 
draw plate. 

Cold chisel, center punch, 
snips, imnuners, drills. 
aw:i, try-square, rivet 
set. 



Soldering iron, torch, 

creaser. 
Variety of files 



Beating, planishing and 
finishing hammers, an- 
vils. 



Processes. 



Cutting, bending, form- 
ing, wire drawing. 



Drilling, riveting, cut- 
ting, Dending. 



Cutting, bending, drill- 
ing, sawing, flUng, rivet- 
ing. 

Cutting, bendinff, casing, 
stiffening, soldering. 

Cutting with snips and 
chisel, flling, fitting, 
testing. 

Raising to shape, planish- 
ing, filing, annealing, 
polishing, cotoring wltia 
name, adds, etc. 



Projects. 



Staple, skewer, naper 
cup, ring, chain, hinge, 
corkscrew, carpet beat- 
er, coat hanger. 

Picture hook, clip, angle 
iron, hasp. nraokBt, 
stand, candles tick, 
shade. 

Book comers, blotter- 
pad comers, box, can- 
dlestick, shade, lan- 
tem. 

Pipe, biscuit cutter, cup, 
ninnel, pail. 

Escutcheon, key, wrench, 
calipers. 

Tray, candlestick, plate, 
cup, bowl, covers. • 
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So often in the elementary school practically all of the construction 
work provided for the boys has been woodworking. The woodwork- 
ing industries are important ones, but there are other and just as im- 
portant fields, among them the metal-working industries holding an 
important place. In the State of Delaware the metal-working indus- 
tries are so important that they should have a place in every course 
of study in the industrial arts. 

It is possible to carry out a large part of this course in metal work on 
the woodworking benches and with a small amount of additional 
equipment. 

A great many useful articles may be made from metal. This is a 
good "tinkering" course for boys, enabling them to do many repair 
jobs about the home. 

TIME ALLOWANCE. 

At present two hours per week in the sixth grade and two and one- 
half hours in the seventh and eighth grades are being devoted to art 
and manual training for the boys, and the same amount of time for 
art and seSving for the girls. This is as much time as is usually 
given to these lines of work in public schools, though hardly suflScient 
to realize the possibilities of the new work suggested. An additional 
hour per week is desirable. 

It is further suggested that in one of the grammar schools, at 
least, one sixth grade, one seventh grade, and one eighth grade be 
pei-mitted to arrange schedules so that one-half of each day may 
be given over to industrial and household arts. Preferably groups 
of boys and girls who are most apt to drop out at the end of the 
grades, and who will probably enter the industries, should be selected. 

All of the academic work of these selected groups should be 
closely correlated with the industrial work. 

Course C, Table 57, provides for six different lines of work in the 
three grammar grades. Such industrial classes shjuld be able to 
do a certain amount of repairing for the school and to make a great 
many needed articles. 

Each different kind of work, whether in this more extended indus- 
trial course or in the briefer course, will open up to the boy or to the 
girl a different industry. By this means they will De better able to 
decide whether industrial work is suited to them, and to judge as to 
what group of trades appeals to them most, and for which one they 
seem to have the most aptitude. 

At present only a very little woodworking is given to the boys 
before they reach the high school. Consequently, the outlook upon 
conditions in industry secured by boys in the Wilmington public 
schools is extremely limited. 
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A variety of different industrial courses should have some influence 
in keeping boys and girls in school. Mr. Grantland, the State child 
labor inspector, says that what is most needed in the Wilmington 
schools is considerable "elementary industrial work for boys who 
never will reach the high school." 

THE HIGH SCHOOL, 

Conditions in Wilmington warrant the gi^dng of more attention at 
present to the development of strong industrial arts and household 
arts courses in the grammar schools than in the high school. 

However, the high school already possesses equipment which can 
be more f idly utilized and the school is not fully serving its purpose 
imless it does more in these lines than at present. 

As already indicated, definite apprenticeship systems are found in 
but few of Wilmington's industries. The time is ripe for the public 
school to do its duty in cooperating with the industries in training 
young people for industrial employment. 

The high school can still further serve the community in organiz- 
ing special industrial classes, admitting boys and girls who have not 
necessarily completed a grammar-school education but who are over 
age for the grades and who are industrially inclined. 

Because children are over age for the grades and are discouraged 
in attempting a regular grammar course or a regular high-school 
course should not necessarily mean that they can get no further 
benefit from the schools. Special industrial classes in the high 
school, where more elaborate and varied equipments will be found, 
should take care of such pupils. 

It seems wise to require not more than one year of industrial and 
household arts of all pupils in the high school. This should be the 
first year, and one and one-half hours per day should be given to the 
work. 

Design and mechanical drawing related to the industrial course 
should be required in this year. This may have to be given during 
a part of the 1^-hour industrial-arts period. 

For the boys, the first year's work might profitably be divided 
equally between elementary cabinetmaking and metal working, some- 
what as at present. The courses should, however, represent more 
than mere shop work. Study of materials, processes of manufacture, 
history of the industry, and the like, all closely related to the shop- 
work and growing out of it, should be made a part of each course. 
The construction should be based on designs made by the pupils. 
Mere exercise work should be reduced to a minimum and arranged 
to precede immediately the practical problem employing the exercise. 

The first year's work required of the girls might be divided be- 
tween sewing and cookery, with accompanying work in design. 
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Elective courses for both girls and boys should be offered. For 
boys there might be forging and art metal work; wood turning 
pattern making, and foundry work; advanced machine-shop work; 
printing; electrical construction; and so on. For the girls, elective 
courses should include sewing ; cookery ; house planning, decoration, 
and furnishing; art crafts, such as leather work, pottery, art metal, 
etc. Each course should be accompanied by related design and 
working drawing courses pursued at the same time. 

SPECIAL COUBSES. 

This study developed the fact that a number of the workers in the 
trades had taken at least a partial high-school course, also that both 
boys ajid girls were dropping out of the high school to enter the 
trades. 

The manufacturers stated almost unanimously that they preferred 
apprentices who have had some high-school work. The industries 
of Wilmington to a very high degree require skilled workmen; a 
number of regular high-school courses would materially help such 
employees to a better understanding of their work. 

Two years ago one of the high-school manual-training teachers 
found, on investigation, that 14 manufacturers were ready to join 
with the high school in arranging cooperative courses for boys. This 
study showed the same general attitude on the part of other 
manufacturers. It seems that the only reason that this work has not 
already been started in the high school is the lack of needed funds. 

These should be provided, and several such courses started at once. 
The metal-working industries seem to furnish the best place for 
making a beginning. 

EVENING CLASSES. 

In evening classes, the greatest need seems to be for short unit 
courses along a number of lines. Various trade groups should be 
provided for. 

Foremen and others of exceptional ability in the different indus- 
tries, who possess some teaching ability as well, could be called upon 
to give some of these courses. The industrial arts supervisor might 
be a suitable person to have general supervision of this work, or 
possibly one of the industrial arts teachers. No doubt a number of 
courses could be given by the industrial arts teachers in the schools. 

Blue-print reading, estimating, mechanical drawing, architectural 
drawing, different branches of shop mathematics, use of the framing 
square, are courses for which a need was expressed by the workers. 
Courses in the common branches are now given by the schools. This 
work should be given in the same buildings with the industrial 
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courses, and those schools should be selected which will reach the 
workers in diflferent sections of the city. 

A number of short courses of a few weeks' duration, each for which 
there seems to be the greatest demand, should be offered first, and 
others organized as demand arises. 

m. SUGGESTIONS FOR INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN THE INDUSTRIES. 

APPRENTICESHIP AGREEMENTS. 

According to the United States census for 1910, there were 417 
apprentices — 371 males and 46 females — ^in the manufacturing and 
mechanical industries of Wilmington. From the statements of groups 
of workmen in the various industries of the city, there are very few 
instances of definite agreement between employer and apprentice. A 
number of workmen made the statement that the thing most needed 
by Wilmington industrial workers is a revival of the apprenticeship 
agreement, adapted to present conditions. 

Employers stated almost unanimously that apprentices and work- 
men in their employ are given every opportunity to learn the various 
phases of their different lines of industry by being shifted about as 
much as possible, but there are few definite agreements to this effect 
between employer and union or employer and apprentice. 

In Wilmington, as also brought out in the Minneapolis survey, the 
helper system is largely replacing other forms of apprenticeship. 
Probably little can be done here, as elsewhere, in working up senti- 
ment among the employers for trade agreements. The boy himself 
seems averse to anything very binding on his part, frequently 
changing from one industry to another or from one employer to 
another after starting on his apprentice period. 

A few progressive manufacturers are encouraging their appren- 
tices to attend evening schools at the Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation and elsewhere, often paying their expenses or otherwise 
making it worth while for them to attend. Several employers are 
even maintaining special evening classes for their employees. 

Employers, in general, however, seem ready to work with the 
schools in organizing and maintaining cooperative courses and even- 
ing classes. No doubt the majority of them would give financial 
or other material encouragement to apprentices to attend these latter 
if the schools would establish them. 

SUMMARY or SUGGESTIONS. 

1. That a capable supervisor of industrial arts (a man) be ap- 
pointed and that men teachers for the industrial arts work for the 
boys of the grammar grades be appointed'. 
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2. That both for boys and for girls in the grammar schools several 
different lines of industrial work be provided, instead of only one 
for each as at present. 

8. That in one of the grammar schools (or possibly in the high- 
school building) special industrial classes be established, devoting 
one-half of each day to industrial work. 

4. That throughout the school system the art work place more 
emphasis on design, and be more closely correlated with the work in 
industrial and household arts. 

5. That several elective courses in industrial lines for boys and 
girls in the high school be offered. 

6. That special industrial courses be offered in the high school, 
open to boys and girls industrially inclined although they may not 
have completed a full grammar course. 

7. That cooperative courses be arranged by the high school in con- 
junction with the metalworking and woodworking industries. 

8. That short unit evening courses in a number of industrial lines 
be organized for industrial work ; these to be given in several public 
school buildings. 



APPENDIXES— FORMS USED IN MAKING THIS SURVEY. 

APPENDIX A. 

Washington, D. C, November 29, 1915, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

U. S, Bureau of Education. 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION SECTION, DELAWARE STATE SURVEY. 

PURPOSE. 

The purpose of the Industrial Education Section of the Delaware State 
Survey includes the following studies, so far as may be possible in tte limited 
time available : 

1. A study of the schools, to determine what kind, and how much, education 
the young people of the State are receiving, and what facilities are available 
for further development 

2. A study of the Industries, to determine the extent of the demand for 
young people, the qualifications expected of the workers, something of the 
character of the occupations engaged in, and the need of education. 

3. A study of present provisions for industrial education. 

(a> In the schools. 
(6) In the industries. 

4. Sugsrestions for a program of industrial education. 

NoTB : This inquiry will necessarily be limited to the city of Wilmington f«r the present. 

OUTLINE OF STUDIES. 

L A study of the schools. 

1. Legislation affecting school attendance. 

(a) State. 

(1) Compulsory attendance laws. 

(2) Child labor laws. 

(3) Regulations of State Department of £iducation« 

(4) Enforcement. 

(5) County and City. 

(1) Enactments. 

(2) Regulations of Boards of Education. 

(3) Enforcement. 

2. The Schools. 

(a) Organization. 

(6) Financial support. 

(c) Enrollment and classification of pupils. 

(1) Facts and comparisons. 

(2) Proportion of persons of school agfe In school. 
((f) Service rendered to those not in regular day schools, 
(e) Courses of study. 
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I. A study of the schools — Continued. 

3. Elimination of pupils from the schools, 
(a) Facts and comparisons. 

(6) Facts concerning 13-14-y ears-old pupils in school, 
(o) Facts concerning high school boys and girls. 

II. A study of the industries, 

1. Importance and scope. 

2. Industrial pursuits. 

(a) Listed in order of importance. 

(&) Value of products, and number of employeea 

(0 ) Analysis of principal occupations. 

id) Wages and hours of labor. 

(e) Opportunities for advancement' 

(/) Demand in each for general education, special tirade education, 

special manipulative skill. 
{g) Demand in each for boys and girls 
8. Young people in the industries. 

(o) Those working under special permits from the State. 

(a) Permit boys. 

(b) Employment-certificate boys and girls, 
f (1) School history, 

(2) Present occupations. 

(3) Prospects for advancement. 
(&) Older boys and girls. 

(1) School history. 

(2) Efforts to continue education. 

(3) Present occupations. 

(4) Prospects for advancement 
(o) Educational needs. 

(1) As expressed by the workers. 

(2) As expressed by employers. 

III. Present provisions for industrial education. 

1. In the schools. 

(a) Public schools. 

(1) Day schools. 

(a) Elementary. 
(6) High schools. 

(c) Continuation schools. 

(2) Evening schools. 
(6) Private schools. 

(1) Day schools. 

(2) Evening schools. 

2. In tlie industries. 

(a) Apprenticeship agreementfii. 

(6) Special schools or classes. 

(c) Shifting of workers to secure knowledge of various processes, 

machines, etc. 
((f) Encouragement of workers to self -improvement 
iV. Suggestions for program of industrial education. 
1. Essential elements to be provided. 

(a) Eiducation for general knowledge and culture. 
(6) Education for citizenship. 
(o) Education for vocation. 
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lY. SuggesUonB for program of industrial education — Oontinaed. 
2. Provision in the schools, 
(a) Elementary schools. 
(&) High schoola 

(c) Special schools or classes during the day. 

(d) Evening schools or Classes. 
8. Provision in the industries. 

(a) Apprenticeship agreements. 
(&) Special schools or classes. 
4. Cooperation involving workers, employers, and the schools. 
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APPENDIX B. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION SECTION 
U. S. Bureau of Education DELAWARE STATE SURVEY 

BECOBD OF 18 OB 14 YBAB-OU) PUPIL. 

Name Boy or girl Grade Age 

School Teacher . . 

Place of birth : Post office State 

Country (if not bom in United States) ». 



Do you intend to finish the eighth grade? To go to high school?. 

To any other school, or college? What? 

Are you now employed at any kind of work out of school hours? 

If so, at what kind of work? :_: 

What do you plan to do to earn a living when you grow up? 

Why do you plan to do this? 

Place of your father's birth : Post office State 

Country (if not bom in United States) 

What is your father's occupation? 

Give age of each brother under 21 who is at work and his occupation : 

"L Age Years ; Occupation 

Name Address 

2. Age Years ; Occupation 

Name Address 

3. Age Years ; Occupation 

Name Address 

Give age of each sister under 21 who is at work and her occupation : 

1. Age Years ; Occupation 

Name Address . 

2. Age Years ; Occupation 

Name : Address 

3. Age Years; Occupation 

Name Address 
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APPENDIX C. 

DEPARTMENT OP THE INTERIOR, INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION SECTION 
U. S. Bureau of Education DELAWARE STATE SURVEY 

BECOBD OF PESMIT, BOY OB OIEL. 



Name of child Sex Race 

Place of birth Date Age 

Applicant's name Relation to child 

Reasons for going to work ; 

Hours when he or she is to work 

Grade in school when this permit is granted 

Regularity of school attendance «. 

Conduct of child in this grade 

Physical condition of child ^ . 

Effect of work on charactpr of school work 

On school attendance On conduct 

On physical condition of child 



When did child permanently withdraw from school 

Why? 

First occupation— E^ind of merchandise 

Date began Date left Earnings per week 

Second occupation Kind of merchandise 

Date began Date left Earnings per week 

Third occupation Kind of merchandise 

Date began ^ Date left Earnings per week 
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APPENDIX D. 

DEPAHTBfENT OF THB INTBBIOE, INDUSTBIAL EDUGULTION SBOHON 
U. a Bureau of Education DBLAWABB STATB SUBYBY 

BBCOBD OF HOLDER OF GENimAL BMPLOTICSNT GEBJIFICATB. 

Name Boy or girl Bace 

Place of birth Date Age Tears. 

Date of application for certificate Date issued 

Applicant's name ^^ Belation to child 

Applicant's address „ Occupation 

Beason given for going to work 

Grade in school when left to go to work 

Quality of work done in this grade In grades below this 

Begularity of school attendance Deportm^t 

Physical condition of child 

Did this child reenter school after leaving to go to work? — 



First position, — ^Kind of work When employed 

Name of firm and business «. 

When left this position Why? Wages 

Second position, — ^Kind of work When employed 

Name of firm and business 

When left this position Why? Wages 

Third position. — ^Kind of work When employed 

Name of firm and business - «« 

When left this position Why? Wages 

Fourth position. — ^Kind of work When employed.. ««- 

Name of firm and business « 



When left this p^sij:ion Why? Wages. 
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APPENDIX B. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTBBIOE, INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION SECTION 
U. S. Bureau of Education DELAWARE STATE SURVEY 

To the Principal of School No. — : 

During 1915 the boys listed below were granted permits to work outside of 
scbool hours. Please indicate whether, in the Judgment of yourself and his 
room teacher, there has been any noticeable change in each boy in the particulars 
noted below since he has been' working. Other information about any of these 
boys will be be appreciated. Please return this blank with information to the 
superintendent's office not later than January 14. 



NaflM. 


Date of 
permit. 


Qnd», 


Chanoter 

ofadiool 

work. 


School 
attand^ 

anoe. 


Cooduot 


Physical 
ccnidi- 

tlOZL 


Remarks. 
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